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THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — (Goethe. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


PrivcipaL—PROFESSOR W. STERNDALE BENNETT. 
Vice-PrincipaL—MR. OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. 


Additional Free Scholarships. Two Male and Two Female. 
1s66. 


These Scholarships, tenable for Three Years, will be open for competition in October 

next. No preference will be given to _ present Students who may compete for them. 

ST entering as Instrumentalists and Composers must be between the ages 
of 12 and 18. 

Male Candidates entering for Singing must be between the ages of 19 and 21. 

Female Candidates entering for Si —— be between the ages of 16 and 18. 

To avoid unnecessary expense and disappointment to Candidates residing at a 
distance from Londou, it is s ted that they should make themselves ——— 
with the standard of capacity likely to be required, through a corresponding Member 
of the Institution, one at least of whom may be found in every Provincial Town in 
the Kingdom, 

The Examination of Candidates will take place at the Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, on Saturday, the 13th of October, 1866, at Ten o'clock in the 
Morning, and will be conducted by the Principal, the Vice-Principal, and three 
Professors of Music unconnected with the Institution. 

CandiJates for these Scholarships are to send in their names and addresses to the 
Secretary of the Institution, on or before Wednesday, the 10th of October, 1866, 
after which date no application can be entertained. 

Royal Academy of Music, By 

Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—OPEN DAILY during next 
week for ONE SHILLING only each day. 

The Numerous Objects of Interest now gathered within the Palace, the unusual 
Beauty of the Plants—the Tropical Plants being in fullest luxuriance—render a visit 
at this time extremely well chosen, 

As the Tropical Department must soon be enclosed with the approach of colder 
weather, and as the ex’reme Beauty of the Palace lighted up impresses every one, it 


will be 
BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED 


throughout its entire length each evening, Edmond'’s Chromatic Fairy Fountain 
being played at dusk. One Shilling only each day—Monday to Saturday. 

Wednesday.—_LAST GREAT BALLAD CONCERT. 

Saturday.—The Repetition of the successful TONIC SOL-FA CONCERT of 
last Wednesday. 

Now visit the Palace. The time for everyone to see it. 


R. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS, Every 
L Evening at Eight—COVENT GARDEN THEATRE.—Mille. Carlotta Patti, 
Signor Bottesini, Mdile. Krebs, and Master Laney | every —- During the 
week, Mr. Levy, Madame Patey-Whytock, Master Emile Sauret, Mr. Patey, Mr. 
Henri Drayton, Mr. Reynolds, &. On Thursday next a Classical Night. The 
first part of the Programme will include the following pieces, never performed in 
London :—Meyerbeer's Overture, Le Prophéte; Mendelssohn's Overture in C, for 
Wind Instruments; and Weber's Overture, Peter Schmoll. On Saturday next a 
Popular and Volunteer Night. Band of 100 Performers. 


Conductor—Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
Refreshments ries by Spiers and Ponp. 


Promenade, Amphitheatre Stalls, and Amphitheatre, 1s. 
Acting Manager, Mr. Eowarpd Murray. 


ICE. 


N 
UFF and STEWART, Music Publishers, 20, Oxford 
Street, and 51 Benveg Street.—The PARTNERSHIP of DUFF and HODG- 
SON having been DISsOL ED, the business will in future be carried on by MR. 
DUFF, in conjunction with his nephew, MR. F. C. STEWART. 


R. CHARLES HALL (Musical Director of the Royal 

Princess's Theatre) begs to announce his removal to No. 199, Euston Road, 

N.W., where he is prepared to resume his instruction in VOCAL MUSIC, and give 
finishing leagons to professional pupils in the Art of Singing for the Stage. 


Me: KING HALL having completed his studies at the 
Royal Academy of Music, under the superintendence of the most eminent 
Prone requests that all communications, respecting Lessons on the Pianoforte, 
armony and Composition, also engagements for Concerts and Soirées, be sent to 
his residence, No, 199, Euston Road, N.W. 





order, 
J. GIMSON, Secretary. 




















THE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
ST. JAMES'S HALL, 28, PICCADILLY. 


PRINCIPAL—PROFESSOR WYLDE, Movs. Bac. 


Harmony and Composition—Dr. WyLpe. ; Harmonium—M. Leuuens. 
Pianoforte—Dr. Wr.pz, Herr Hensier, | Concertina—Signor Reconp1. 
and Mr. J. F. Barnerr. Violin—Herr Jansa. 
Italian Singing—Signori Garcia, La- | Violoncello—M. Pagur. 
BLACHE, GILARDONT, and Scuira. Italian—Signor Mazziont. 
Harp—MM. Osertaur and T.H. Waricut. | French—M. Tovrrter. 
Sight Reading—Herr Ganz. Deportment—M. Petir. 
Organ—Mr. Grorce Cooper. 
A Lapy SopeRinTexDANT AND GOVERNESS. 


HE NEXT TERM COMMENCES OOTOBER Isr. 


The Academy is for Amateurs and Professional Students, Ladies and Gentle- 
men. Fee £5, 5s. per term, includes instruction in three branches of study. 
terms in the year. Students residing at a distance can receive all their lessons in one 
day. Students desirous of receiving instruction are required to attend on Tuesday, 
Sept. 25, or Wednesday, Sept. 26, between eleven and four. The fee for attending 
either the Italian or French class is £1, 1s. per term. Prospectuses at the Hall. 
Office, 28, Piccadilly. A. Austen, Sec. 


Miss Emily Soldene at the Glasgow Saturday Concerts. 
“ Mss SOLDENE made a decided hit. Her singing of 


‘Non piii mesta’ shewed that she is possessed of a magnificent contralto 
voice, full and mellow, well cultivated, and with a fine style of expression. Having 
gained a hearty recall, she sung ‘Home, sweet home’ with great taste and effect. 
Her succeeding songs, ‘ Wapping old stairs’ and her ‘Goodbye at the door,’ were 
equally well rendered.”"—North British Daily Mail, Sept. 17th. 

** Miss Emity Soipene, an exceedingly pleasing contralto, was recalled after giving 
a scena from Rossini, when she responded with a charming rendering of ‘Home, 
sweet home.’ Equally effective was her singing of ‘ Wapping old stairs,’ in which 
the simplicity and tenderness of poor Molly's appeal were admirably expressed."”— 
Glasgow Daily Herald, Sept. 17th. 

“Miss Emity SoLpENg, whose name headed the programme, possesses a really 
excellent voice, powerful, and well-trained, which she seems to have completely under 
her control. She gave ‘Non piii mesta* so effectively as to call forth a hearty 
encore."—The Morning Journal, Sept. 17th. 

‘The chief singer was Miss Emtty SotpENE, whose repeated appearances were 
greatly applauded, and her songs encored. She has a rich and powerful contralto 
voice, and sings with much taste."—Greenock Advertiser, Sept. 18th. 


\ R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing at the Popular 


Concerts at the Town Hall, Brighton, Blumenthal’s Popular Song, “ The 
Message,” on Monday, October Ist. 


Ms; ALFRED HEMMING will sing Ascher’s admired 











Romance, “ Alice, where art thou?" at the Hall-by-the-Sea, Margate, on 
Wednesday, September 26th. 


MApAs FLORENCE LANCIA will appear in the 

principal parts of the Operas, Faust, La Sonnambula, La Traviata. Martha, 

and Jt Trovatore, during the ensuing fortnight, at the Theatre-Royal, Wolverhampton. 
“THE LOVER AND THE BIRD.” 

ADAME LINAS MARTORELLI-GARCIA will sing 


Guglielmo's favourite Ballad, “‘ The Lover and the Bird,” at Jullien’s Con- 
certs at the Hall-by-the-Sea, Margate, on the 24th and 27th inst. 
“THE LOVER AND THE BIRD.” 


DLLE. LIEBHART will sing Guglielmo’s favourite 
Ballad, “ The Lover and the Bird” (composed expressly for her), at Master 
Feane Lresicn’s Concert at the Pavilion, Brighton, on the 3rd October Next. 


“THE LOVER AND THE BIRD.” 


} f OLLE. LIEBHART will sing Guglielmo’s favourite 
i\ Ballad, *‘ The Lover and the Bird,” at her renéree at Mellon's Concerts, at the 
Royal Italian Opera House, 


“MEET ME EARLY.” 
ADAME LINAS MARTORELLI-GARCIA will 


sing Guglielmo’s successful new Ballad, “ Meet Me Early,” at Jullien’s Con- 
certs at the Hall-by-the-Sea, Margate, on the 24th and 27th inst, 
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Provincial Tour, Allen’s brilliantly successful SONG OF THE RIVER, as 
sung by her at Jullien’s Promenade Concerts, Margate, in July and August last. 
Eyan’s and Co., 32, Argyll Street, W. 


 ~ ROSE HERSEE will sing, throughout her 





To Proprietors of Entertainments, Concert Parties, &c. 


R. JOHN BLAGROVE, who has been associated with 
most of the POPULAR ENTERTAINMENTS for some years past, and is 

well known to all the principal agents in and out of London, is at liberty for a few 
months, and will be glad to make arrangements, and travel if necessary with apy 
respectable party wishing to go into the Provinces.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 32, 


Langham Street, Portland Place, W. 





7 y ‘ 

ADAME RUDERSDORFF, MR. W. H. CUM- 

| ‘| MINGS, and MR. LAWLER willsing Randegger's popular Trio, “ INaviganti’ 

(The Mariners), at Oswestry, Oct. 1st; Aberystwith, Oct. 2nd; Newtown, Oct. 3rd ; 
Ludlow, Oct. 4th; Faversham, Oct. 8th. 


{ R. HOHLER, Principal Tenor of Her Majesty's 
Theatre. All communications, for Concerts and Oratorios, for Mr. HoHLeR 
to be made to Mr. JarxeTT, Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing Ascher’s popular 
Romance, * Alice, where art thou?” at Myddelton Hall, September 28th ; 
Manor Rooms, Hackney, Oct »ber 2nd. 


R. WILFORD J. MORGAN (Tenor) begs to 
announce that he will return to England from Italy about the eommencement 
of the month of October, and requests that all communications for him may be 
addressed, care of Duncan Davison, and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Milan, Sept. 1st, 1866. 


R. HOWARD GLOVER requests that all communi- 
cations relative to his Drury Lane Concerts for the Winter Season may be 
addressed to him, care of Messrs. Duncan Dav son & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


ASTER MUNDAY, of the Bayswater Academy of 
Music, will play G. B. Allen's “GaLop Furievx” at Miss Mabel Brent's 
Concert, Myddleton Hall, Sept. 28. 


N R. VALENTINE BLAKE, R.A.M., Professor of 
Singing, begs to announce to his friends and pupils his return to London for 
the ensuing season. All applications for Engagement in Concerts, Oratorios, and 
Lessons in the Vocal Art may be addressed to him at 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street. 


R. FRANK ELMORE will sing his admired new song, 
“ Airy, Fairy, Lilian,” at Myddelton Hall, October 12th; and at the Gresham 
Institution, October 17th. 


ISS KATE GORDON will play Ascher’s New Piano- 


forte piece, “ L’'AMOUR DU PASSE,” during her Provincial Tours in Kent, 
the North of England, and Scotland.—82, St. George's Road, 8.W. 


DLLE. RITA FAVANTI requests that all com- 

munications relative to Operatic or Concert Engagements be addressed to her 

at Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co.'s Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street; 
or to her residence, 28, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, W. 


R. FREDERICK W. JARDINE, Orcan Bumper, 
City Roap, Mancuester, begs to announce his REMOVAL to his new 
Manufactory, at the above address. 
Estimates given for Church and Chamber Organs, 
Organs Tuned at an Annual Charge. Instruments of various sizes kept in Stock. 
Description of the Grand Organ built for 8. Peter's Church, Manchester, sent Post 
Free on application. 


MISS BERRY GREENING. 
es BERRY GREENING requests that all com- 


munications relative to lessons or engagements, either in town or in the pro- 






































vinces, be addressed to her, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent 
Street, London, W. 


R. HOWARD GLOVER respectfully announces that 

he has a vacancy for an Articled Pupil.—Apply, by letter, to Mr. Howarv 

Gover, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Cv,, Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 








THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 
RINOLINE.—Ladies should at once see THOMSON’S 


NEW STYLE, which, light, graceful, and elegant in outline, combines comfort 
and economy with the very latest fashion. Observe the name, * ‘THOMson,” and the 
Trade Mark, “A Crows.” Sold every where, 


ORCESTER MUSIC HALL.—This building is now 

' Re-opened, having been re-modelled and rendered thoroughly comfortable ; 
nt ayn be ee se os a — from 700 to 800 persons. It is available for 
ertainments of every description upon reasonable terms, For particulars 

address, Mr, SgaRLE, the Music Hall, Worcester. - . 








SYDNEY SMITH’S 


PIANOFORTE PIECES 





RD 


THE STORM AT SEA. A Musical Picture 
NORMA. Fantaisie sur l’opéra de Bellini 

THE AUSTRIAN HYMN (Haypy). Fantaisie . 
HARMONIES DU SOIR. Morceau élégant 


ORPHEE AUX ENFERS. Grand Fantasia on 
Offenbach’s popular Operetta ‘ , 


CONSOLATION IN SORROW. Elégie 

PAS DE SABOTS. Morceau caractéristique 
SOUS LA FENETRE. Serenade 

VALSE DE FASCINATION 

MAYPOLE DANCE 

CHANT DES OISEAUX : s 
OBERON. Grand Fantasia on Weber's Opera 
THE FAIRY QUEEN. Galop de Concert . 
FETE HONGROISE. Mazurka . i 
PRIERE DES PELERINS. Tableau Musical 
DON GIOVANNI. Fantasia on Mozart’s Opera . 
REVE ANGELIQUE. Berceuse. 

THE SPINNING WHEEL. Spinnlied 
MARCHE DES TAMBOURS. Morceau militaire 
GOLDEN BELLS. Caprice de Concert 

UNE NUIT ETOILEE. Serenade 

PAS REDOUBLE. Morcean brillante . 
MARTHA. Ghiand Fantasia on Flotow’s Opera 


LES HUGUENOTS. Grand Fantasia on Meyer- 
beer’s Opera : 


LA HARPE EOLIENNE. Morceau de Salon 
LE JET D’EAU. Morceau brillante 

MORNING DEWDROPS. Ditto 

FAIRY WHISPERS. Noctume. 

DEUXIEME TARENTELLE 
GAIETE DE CQUR. Grand brilliant Waltz 
RIPPLING WAVES. Characteristic Piece. 
UNE NUIT D’ETE. Ditto. 

FEU DE JOIE. Morceau de Salon 

UNE PERLE DE VARSOVIE. Polonaise. 
L’'OISEAU DE PARADIS. Morceau de Salon . 
MASANIELLO. Grand Fantasia on Auber’s Opera 
CHANSON RUSSE. Romance ‘ 
FANDANGO. Morceau caractéristique. é 
DANSE NAPOLITAINE. Morceau de Concert . 
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LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
Mayence, Paris, and Brussels: Messrs. SCHOTT 
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WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Sept. 12. 


The sermon preached yesterday morning by the Rev. J. W. Leigh, 
of Stoneleigh, is talked of with as much enthusiasm as that delivered 
last year at Gloucester by Canon C. E. Kennaway. Its main purpose 
was to uphold the strict propriety of using the Cathedral for the per- 
formance of sacred music; and, indeed, the whole discourse was about 
music, the immediate aim of the performances—that of assisting the 
admirable charity on behalf of the widows and orphans of the poorer 
members of the Church—being scarcely hinted at. Its eloquent 
defence of the only possible means by which this can be effected, how- 
ever, answered the purpose just as well, and, moreover, absolved the 
preacher from the necessity of enunciating a number of truths which, 
through frequent reiteration, have degenerated into common-places. 

The demand for tickets at this Festival has, we understand, surpassed 
all precedent. For Zhe Messiah (on Friday) nearly every seat is 
already disposed of, from the orchestra to the remotest part of the 
choir, while the other days shew comparatively favourable accounts. 
The indefatigable exertions of Dr. P. H. Williams, who now fills the 
place of “ Honorary Secretary” to the stewards (held during so many 
meetings, and with such eminent ability, by the late universally- 
regretted Mr. Robert Serjeant), have borne good fruits. Dr. Williams 
has had much to contend with, but has surmounted every obstacle ; and 
if the sixty-three stewards, who are not likely to have any considerable 
deficit to make up in the end, act liberally and persuade their friends 
to act liberally towards the charity, a more than usually handsome sum 
is likely to go to the fund for the widows and orphans. Of this, after 
the spirit and “ pluck” they have displayed under recent menacing 
circumstances, there can be very little doubt. Dr. Williams, there- 
fore, and the “executive committee” of seven gentlemen (Messrs. 
W. T. Adcock, J. W. Isaac, and W. Done, the Rev. R. Cattley, the 
Rev. J. Pearson, the Rev. T. L. Wheeler, jun., and Mr. T. Southall, 
Mayor of Worcester), with whom he acts, and to whom, as represent- 
ing the stewards, he is responsible, may fairly be congratulated. 

The early service in the Cathedral (first introduced in 1853 at 
Gloucester, Worcester following the example in 1854) was to-day 
attended by a very numerous congregation. Nothing has done so 
much to reconcile all who, on grounds purely conscientious and in no 
way bigoted, objected to the morning performances being held in the 
church as these early services, at the end of each of which, although 
there is no charge for admission, a collection is made for the charity, so 
that they essentially promote the ends of the Festival, while, of course, 
they are not to be numbered among the Festival performances proper. 
It is true, if the Festival were not going on at the same time, and if the 
three choirs of Worcester, Hereford and Gloucester did not combine 
in the musical parts of the ceremonial, they would not be by any 
means so well attended—even at the usual hours, in non-festival times ; 
but the objection of those thoroughly well-meaning and by no means 
illogical persons who maintain that the sacred building should never 
on any account be closed to expectant worshippers would still hold 
good. It was, therefore, both salutary and judicious to set it at rest ; 
and this has effectually been done. Upon another class of grumblers, 
who prefer Sternhold and Hopkins to The Messiah, argument would be 
thrown away. The chant this morning was Sir F. Ouseley in A; the 
anthem, Greene’s “O clap your hands.” Mr. Townshend Smith, of 
Hereford, was again at the organ, the Festival committee having declined 
the substitute proposed by Dr. S. 8. Wesley, of Gloucester, whose absence 
is being accounted for in all sorts of ways, not one of which, however, 
approximates to the truth. We have reason to believe that the learned 
Doctor is busily engaged in bringing through the press his long-expected 
great Psalmody book—The European Psalmist—which at present en- 
grosses his exclusive atiention. What the committee were not satisfied 
with the explanation (supposing it to have been directly made to them) 
appears from the fact of Mr. Done, the Worcester organist and con- 
ductor, having nominated Mr. Townshend Smith to undertake the 
duties of Dr. Wesley, instead of Mr. Hamilton Clarke, of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, who was formally recommended by that gentleman. 
From auother point of view the absence of so eminent a professor is, 
perhaps, less significant. Nota single composition of his was put down 
in the programme; nor was he asked to play an organ voluntary 
(which he did so admirably at Gloucester last year); and this, con- 
sidering the position he holds as conductor at not the least important 
of the three estivals—without taking into account his distinguished 
ability as a performer—was, to say the least, a strange oversight on the 
part of Mr. Done, who is alone answerable for the programmes, Whether 
Dr. Wesley felt piqued, it is impossible for us to know ; nor does it 
signify, inasmuch as a wholly different pretext for his absence is put 
+ It isa pity that any untoward incident should interfere with 
i thorough well-going of a music meeting which has outlived the 

Ormidable opposition and tempting roposals of a rich and powerful 
Dobleman, together with the tons of a tried and valuable managing 





steward—and which, moreover, is setting wind and weather at defiance 
for never were the elements less propitious to a festive gathering than 
now. 

Yesterday it blew a hurricane from morning to evening ; to-day the 
winds are asleep, but the rain is all the more lavish of its favours, one 
shower following upon another with pertinacious regularity. Never- 
theless, the main streets of Worcester were never livelier, nor the parts 
immediately adjacent to the Cathedral more closely thronged; nor 
could the nave, the aisles, and the choir (now, through the new 
arrangement of the orchestra, and the temporary removal of the screen, 
happily available for extra seats) have easily contained more people than 
were assembled, at half-past eleven o'clock, to listen to Mendelssohn's 
magnificent Elijah, in which all the principal singers took part, and the 
extremely good performance of which, old as is the theme, deserves 
more than can be said of it at this moment. 

The miscellaneous concert in the College-hall last night was for the 
most part excellent. At very few meetings has the first evening per- 
formance been so brilliantly attended. The promise held out in the 
morning, when the Cathedral was also unusually full for the opening 
day, was thus carried out. Subjoined, in accordance with custom, as 
an example of the kind of entertainment provided on three consecutive 
evenings at these Festival celebrations, is an abstract of the first pro- 
gramme :— 

PART FIRST. 


Selections from Euryanthe:—Overture; Introduction and Chorus, “‘ All hail the 
morn ;" Cavatina, ‘‘ Where the Lhire’s bright wave ;" Air, ‘‘Flowers of the valley;" 
March and Chorus, “ Hither, hither, happy peasants; Quartet and Chorus, “ Light 
as fairy measure; Cavatina, ‘‘ Soft airs ;" Hunters’ Chorus, ** When morn first 
breaks ;” Air and Chorus, “ Good night, good night” we. Weber. 
Romanza, “Eri tu” (Un Ballo) eco owe ove ove «. Verdi. 

Song, ** The Children’s Kingdom”... o- me eee -. Blumenthal. 

Solo, violoncello, with orchestra ots ose eo +. Tarantella, 
PART SECOND. 

Overture (Cheval de Bronze) ne .. Auber. 


Scena, “ Ah quel nuit” (Domino Noir) i ron a . Auber. 
Song, “I'd weep for thee" (Oberon) ... ... eco os «we Weber, 
Scenaand Chorus, “* Bel raggio” (Semiramide) eee ove + Rossini. 


Quintet, “Hm! Hm!” (Il Flauto Magico) ... - ose +» Mozart. 
Song and Chorus, ** Haste thee, Nymph” (L’Allegro) ove «» Handel. 
Ballad, “*‘ Maggie’s Secret” ... ee te ons eco +. Claribel. 
Trio, “Il faccio un inchino” (Matrimonio Segreto) ... eve ... Cimarosa. 
Grand March (Athalie) eve eve oe ose ove +. Mendelssohn. 
By many degrees the most interesting part of this programme was 
the selection from Weber’s romantic opera, which, but for the badness 
of the libretto, would in all likelihood be as popular as his Der Freischiitz 
and more popular than his Oderon, to which, with the same amount of 
what Mendelssohn used to call “ gracious melody,” in other respects it 
is decidedly superior, if not as a sustained inspiration equal to its 
predecessor. This same Mendelssohn, disgusted with some German 
books that were submitted to him as operatic librettos, says, in a letter 
to his sister, Rebecca (we quote from Lady Wallace’s translation)— 
‘“‘ Last week four were sent to me, each one more ridiculous than the 
other. . . . . I therefore write instrumental music, and long for 
the unknown poet who, perhaps, lives close to me, or perhaps at ‘Tim- 
buctoo—who knows?” It is a pity the authoress of Zuryanthe was not 
at Timbuctoo just at that moment when Weber stood in need of a new 
libretto. Schumann says that Weber “ spent his heart’s blood” upon 
Euryanthe ; but Schumann was almost as mad about Weber as he was 
about Schubert and Chopin, and almost as mad about the three as he 
was about Schumann. The music of Euryanthe is perhaps Weber's 
most serious; that is all. The sélection last night could hardly have 
been better made, or, for the most part, better given. The overture is 
one of those most to the liking of our orchestral performers, and, it 
need hardly be added, was executed with fire and “entrain.” The 
choruses, too, each charming (the Huntsmen’s chorus especially— 
Weber at his best), shewed off the strength and freshness of the voices 
assembled at these meetings. Mr. Cummings was effective in his 
cavatina, Mdlle Tietjens (as might have been expected) perfect in hers, 
and Mr. Sims Reeves (as might have been expected) as perfect in his. 
The quartet, in “ Light as fairy measure,” was ably led by Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, to whom both the solos were assigned, her 
companions being Madame Patey-Whytock, Messrs. Cummings and 
Santley. In the last air with chorus, Madame Patey was the soloist. 
The audience were decidedly pleased with these specimens of Weber, 
and the more so, inasmuch as quality had been consulted rather than 
quantity in compiling them—for which Mr. Done must be credited. 
How Mr. Santley sings the lachrymose air from Un Ballo in Maschera 
need not be told; enough, that he was compelled to sing it twice, and 
that the time taken up by his two performances was not (happily) much 
more than is consumed by Signor Graziani and Signor Delle Sedie 
in one performance ofthe same air. There isnothing lachrymose about 
Mr. Santley. Madame Sainton did all that genuine feeling could do 
for the song called “ The Children’s Kingdom” (which should be sung 
to children exclusively); and Mr. G. Collins obtained well-merited 
success by his admirable execution of a violoncello solo ascribed in the 
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programme to “ Tarantella,” a composer of whom we never heard 
till now. 

Auber’s sprightly overture, so full of tune and character, opened the 
second part in the most agreeable manner possible; Madame Lemmens 
sang (and acted) “Ah quel nuit,” and Mdlle. Tietjens “ Bel raggio,” 
with what fluency the one and what dignity and bravura the other 
it is needless to say; the admirable quintet from Jl Flauto Magico 
could hardly fail to please, with Mr. Santley as Papageno; Mr. Lewis 
Thomas gave the famous laughing air from L’ Allegro with the true 
gusto; Madame Sainton was encored in “ Maggie’s secret” (in which 
she accompanied herself); and the well-known trio of Cimarosa, with 
Malle. Tietjens as Carolina, Madame Lemmensas Elisetta, and Madame 
Sainton as Fidalma, seemed greatly to the taste of the audience. (The 
Emperor Joseph II., Mozart’s niggardly patron, was wild about this 
trio). But the vocal feature of the second part, whether for the melo- 
dious beauty of the music or the irreproachable nature of the singing, 
was decidedly the air from Weber’s Oberon—Huon’s original air, which 
did not suit Braham the elder, but which suits Mr. Sims Reeves in all 
respects. We remember no more refined example of singing—true 
singing, without effort, without exaggeration; nor do we remember a 
more spontaneous “ encore.” The splendid march from Athalie served 
as a voluntary to play the audience out, a purpose for which it was by 
no means judiciously appointed. Mr. Done conducted and Mr. Town- 
shend Smith of Hereford accompanied, whenevera pianoforte accompani- 
ment was in request, which happened, if weare not mistaken, only ina 
single instance. At the second miscellaneous concert, to-night, there is 
a still more attractive programme. 

The collection at the early service yesterday was 451. 12s. 10d., 
which, added to that after the first performance of sacred music, made a 
sum total of 474/. 19s. nearly 1507. more than was obtained at the 
Festival of 1863, and the largest collection probably ever made on a first 
day. Lady Emily Foley, Messrs. H. Allsopp, J. C. Dent, and F. 

Lycett, Canon Fortescue, Messrs. R. Padmore and A. C. Sheriff, M. P., 
set excellent examples by contributing, the first three 50/. each, the 
fourth 20 guineas, and the last three 20/. each. The plates are no 
longer held by ladies, as has been hitherto the traditional custom, but 
by the stewards themselves; thus the act of declining to contribute, 
though not less niggardly, is deprived of its seeming want of gallantry. 
Seriously speaking it is a reform worthy to be adopted at Hereford and 
at Gloucester. In the brief notice of the first performance yesterday it 
should have been stated that the soprano solo, “ As from the power of 
sacred lays” (Malle. Tietjens) and the chorus “ The dead shall live,” 
from Handel’s St. Cecilia—which, if the patron-saint of musicians enjoys 

that dignity on account of her having been also the first who accom- 

panied herself with instrumental music while in the act of prayer, were 
by no means out of place—followed the too brief selection from Mr. 

Costa’s Naaman. A worthier mortal representative of St. Cecilia than 

Malle. Tietjens could not (among singers) easily be named. 


Sept. 18. 

To enter into details about a performance of Zlijah, in which the 
chief soprano music was divided between Madame Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton and Mdlle. Tietjens, that for tenor between Messrs. Cummings and 
Sims Reeves, and that for contralto between Mesdames Patey-Whytock 
and Sainton Dolby, with Mr. Santley to sustain, unaided (as should 
invariably be the case), the great part of the Prophet, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas to sing bass in the double quartet (Part I.), and quartet pre- 
ceding the final chorus, would hardly be fair to readers in London, to 
whom nothing could be communicated on the subject that has not 
been, time after time, communicated already. Everything went as 
smoothly as could be desired. The favourite solos—from “ If with all 
your hearts”’ (Mr. Cummings) to “Then shall the righteous” (Mr. 
Reeves), from ‘‘ Woe unto them who forsake Him” (Madame Patey) 
to ‘‘O rest in the Lord” (Madame Sainton), from “Help me, man of 
God” (Madame Lemmens) to “ Hear, ye Israel” (Malle. Tietjens), 
from “ As God the Lord of Israel liveth,” the prediction of the 
drought, to “ For the mountains shall depart,” the prophecy for the 
covenant of peace, immediately before the translation of Elijah 
(Mr. Santley)—produced an impression the depth and solemnity of 
which were materially enhanced by the sacred associations of the place. 
The other pieces with which the leading singers have to do—especially 
the serenely beautiful quartet, ‘Cast thy burden upon the Lord,” the 
trio of angels (unaccompanied), ‘“ Lift thine eyes to the mountains ” 
(Mdlle. Tietjens, Mesdames Patey and Sainton), and, most imposing of 
all, the superb “ Sanctus” (“ Holy, holy, holy is the Lord, the Lord 
Sabaoth ”), for quartet and chorus, in which the splendid high tones of 
Mdlle. Tietjens, who took the chief soprano part (supported by 
Mesdames Lemmens, Sainton, and Patey), were never more penetrat- 
ing—invited attention no less devout and unremitting; while the 
choruses, in mapy instances given with remarkable spirit and pre- 
cision, and wanting only here and there that delicate blending of light 





every one with their varied beauty and magnificence. Mendelssohn 
did not survive to witness a performance of his grandest sacred work in 
a cathedral, or he would doubtless have admitted that in no other 
building could it be heard to such peculiar advantage. The sentiment 
of all that is in it of religious—and what is there in it that is not ?— 
derives additional strength from the appropriateness of the place to the 
thing. Reading an important episode in Biblical history, interspersed 
with exhortations to repentance, to faith, to prayer, and to thanks- 
giving, alternately contemplating the acts and admonitions of a prophet 
who is the minister of Almighty wrath and dwelling with humility 
upon the consolatory words of another who is the mouthpiece of Divine 
mercy and goodwill to man, this, too, while music is going on sucli as 
Mendelssohn has written, music that can possibly have no other aim 
and no other effect then (quoting from the eloquent sermon of the 
Rev. M. J. W. Leigh) “to elevate the soul to God and fill the mind 
with heavenly thoughts and aspirations,” is surely an act reverential 
enough—more particularly as the verbal text is exclusively taken from 
Scripture—to rank as, or, at least, closely approximate to worship, and, 
therefore, to be in strict accordance and harmony with the sacred 
character of the house of prayer. That a serious and continuous 
performance of the oratorio of Elijah literally represents all this few 
will gainsay. What is Obadiah’s first air but an assurance to the 
faithful ?—what the last but a prophecy of eternal happiness in store 
for the righteous?—what the air, “ Hear ye Israel,” with its atten- 
dant chorus, “ Be not afraid,” but a conditional promise of support 
from the Comforter?—what the divine air, “O rest in the Lord,” 
with its choral pendent, ‘‘He that shall endure to the end shall be 
saved,” but an admonition to trust in the Most High? The instances 
might be multiplied ; but happily it is not required. Zijah is a sacred 
drama if we will; but it is a sacred drama which from first to last, 
through precept and example, declares the purport and enforces the 
ends of true religion. Earl Dudley may entertain an opposite 
opinion ; but Earl Dudley is not infallible, and would perhaps find it 
difficult to confute the arguments so carefully laid down in the Rev. 
Mr. Leigh’s much-talked-of sermon. 

To-day the sun shines, and all looks bright and cheerful. Fine 
weather has returned, and with it the voices of the birds :— 


“*—. totumque canorai 
Voce nemus loquitur" 


(For nemus read Cathedral Close and the “ banks of the silver Severn ”). 
Without even taking into account the Malvern hills, the country 
about here is charming; but in the absence of sunshine Worcester and 
its neighbourhood are barely endurable. 


“ O Domine Apollo, dux Chori Parnassii, 
Desideramus hic tuam presentiam "— 


might have been appropriately sung in chorus, daily, since the Festival 
began. Apollo was wanted not only to preside as God of music, but in 
his other and chief capacity. At last he has appeared, and his influence is 
beneficially felt. Worcester is itself again, and it now looks really as 
if we were en pleine féte—which could hardly have been said before. 

At the performance of sacred music to-day the Cathedral was full, from 
the orchestra to the further extremity of the choir. The selection 
consisted of Beethoven’s Catholic Mass (‘ service”) in C (No. 1), pre- 
ceded, oddly enough, by the orchestral interlude separating the first 
from the second part of Spohr's oratorio, Die letzten Dinge, re-christened 
in English (by the late Gresham musical professor, Edward Taylor), 
The Last Judgment, (which has absolutely nothing in common with 
Beethoven,) and followed successfully by excerpts from Handel’s Joshua 
and Mendelssohn’s Protestant Lobgesang, or “ Hymn of Praise,” in 
which the Lutheran choral plays so magnificently conspicuous a part. 
‘This, one of the longest programmes in the records of the music 
meetings, would have suffered little by the omission of that part of 
it which was borrowed from Joshua. The performance did not come 
toan end till nearly four o’clock. The Mass of Beethoven—in which the 
solos were assigned to Mdlle. Tietjens, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Messrs. 
Cummings and Santley—created a sensibly strong impression, the 
Lobgesang of Mendelssohn—with Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Madame Patey-Whytock as solo singers—even 4 
stronger; but the selection from Joshua was found somewhat tedious, 
owing to the superabundance of recitative. The possibility of making 
a much more effective one from Handel's 14th English oratorio—which 
though highly dramatic in character, and containing some of the most 
celebrated passages of his sacred music, is comparatively very little 
known, and even snubbed by the Sacred Harmonic Society—was 
unquestioned ; but that Mr. Done had not exercised the same judgment 
as in his selection from Weber's Zuryanthe, at the first concert, and in 
that from Mozart’s last Italian opera, La Clemenza di Tito, at the second, 
was generally felt. ‘I'o Mdlle. Tietjens, Mesdames Sainton-Dolby and 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Messrs. Cummings and Santley were assigned 





and shadow which is the test of perfect choral singing, impressed 





the principal airs and recitatives in Joshua. The performance this 
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morning, however, was so interesting as a whole that it cannot fairly be 
disnissed in a paragraph. 

At the third and last miscellaneous concert, which takes place to- 
night, there is to be (better late than never) a symphony—Lecthoven’s 
gorgeous Pastoral. We are also promised, ainong other things, Maurer’s 
famous concertante for four fiddles, played by Messrs. Sainton, H. Bla- 
grove, Carrodus, and H. Holmes. The Messiah to-morrow in the 
morning and the grand ball in the evening (at the Guildhall) bring the 
143d Festival of the Three Choirs to an end. 

Sept. 14. 


As far as regards the purely musical part of it, sacred and secular, 
this brilliantly successful Festival is over, Z'’he Messiah, to-day, in 
which all the principal singers took part, attracted, as usual, the vastest 
assembly, and was, as usual, the performance least open to reproach. 
Owing to the difficulty of getting such an enormous number of people 
in their places, it was nearly half-an-hour after the appointed time 
when the first chords of the slow and stately prelude to the fugue 
which forms the most important part of the overture were heard. 
Mr. Done isa model of punctuality, but on the Messiah day this is 
almost invariably (and inevitably) the case. From that moment, how- 
ever, the attention of the congregation was fixed, and remained fixed 
until the very last note of the chorus, “ Lift up your heads,” which 
terminates the first part, according to the arrangement prevailing at 
these meetings—again to be awakened, on their return to the Cathedral, 
by the short but impressive chorus, “The Lord gave the word, great 
was the multitude of the preachers,” and again to remain fixed until 
the conclusion of the sublime “ Amen,” which forms the peroration to 
“ Worthy is the Lamb,”—the most elaborate chorus in The Messiah, 
and the culminating point of the noblest sacred work in music. 

If any other composer than Handel had been inspired with such a 
chorus as ‘‘ Hallelujah,” he would surely have stopped there—convinced 
that after “ Hallelujah” nothing else that was written could possibly 
raise an interest. But, full of faith, Handel devised the only thing 
practicable under the circumstances, and in “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth ”"—as unlike “ Hallelujah” as one strain in music can be unlike 
another—shewed that, applied to him, “ impossibility” was a vain 
term. The soothing effect of this truly divine air immediately after 
the excitement of ‘* Hallelujah ”—of the placid declaration of faith by 
a single individual, after the jubilant shouts of adoration from a multi- 
tude, is indescribable. Here, of course, Handel could not stop. An 
anticlimax to a mind such as his,a mind not less well-balanced and 
logical than fervid and religious, was naturally out of the question ; so, 
by a gradual and artfully contrived progression, he prepares the way 
for and leads up to another chorus, as grand as “ Hallelujah ”—grander, 
perhaps, than “ Hallelujah,”—and again conveying with transcendent 
power the idea of a countless multitude in the act of adoration. The 
quartet and chorus, the recitative and air with trumpet, that divide 
“I know that my Redeemer liveth” from “ Worthy isthe Lamb,” can 
never with impunity be omitted. They are super-essential. All that 
was said yesterday of Elijah applies with double force to The Messiah. 
Here we have no sacred drama, but a sacred oratorio, the one Christian 
oratorio, as Exodus and Moses’ —known by the general title of 
Israel in Egypt, although at the end of the first part the Israelites have 
escaped from Egypt, while in the second part they are celebrating, in 
another land than Egypt, the miracle of their Lzodus—constitute 
together the one Biblical oratorio. Nothing can come after either of 
them ; and Mendelssohn was wise, when betaking himself to the com- 
position of oratorio, to adopt the less didactic form of Handel's sacred 
dramas—Samson, Judas, Joshua, and the rest. 

The choruses of The Messiah are always sung con amore at these 
meetings, and therefore always well. The singers know them by heart, 
and love them all the more on that account, And, indeed, they are 
choruses which can never tire, never grow stale through increased 
familiarity. “ Hallelujah” and “Amen,” “For unto us achild is born” 
and “ Heis the King of Glory,” well sung, in one of our glorious cathe- 
drals, are more eloquent than the most eloquent of sermons from the 
pulpit, and stir up the heart with a force wholly irresistible. No 
Wonder that the whole congregation should on almost every occasion 
spontaneously rise at the first inspiriting strains of “ Hallelujah,” and 
Tetain standing till the hymn of praise—for it is virtually nothing less 
—ls accomplished. But not pa in its choruses does The Messiah 
surpass all other sacred compositions—with the one exception of the 
colossus, Israel, its only peer. In its recitatives and airs it surpasses 
Israel, and, therefore, every other work of the kind. How these 
Wonderfully beautiful and impressive pieces are sung, respectively, by 
the eminent artists who took part in to-day’s performance—with what 
fluency Madame Lemmens-Sherrington executes “Rejoice greatly,” 
with what sweetness the tenderer strains of “Come unto him;” how 
serenely calm is Madame Sainton’s delivery of “He shall feed His 
flock, what deep feeling she imparts to the most touching of airs, 

He was despised and rejected of men;” how truly devotional is 
Malle. Tietjens in “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” and rich her 





vocal tones in the plaintive melody of “ How beautiful are the feet !” 
with what consummate ease and vigorous emphasis Mr. Santley enun- 
ciates the animated measures of ‘‘ Why do the nations so furiously 
rage together?” how entirely in the spirit of the text is the “ Com- 
fort ye my people” of Mr. Sims Reeves, how even and flowing his 
execution of the florid passages of the quick movement to which it 
leads, how imbued with genuine pathos his reading of the airs, 
“ All they that seek Him” and “ Behold and see”—to which is now 
happily restored “ But thou didst not leave His soul in hell,” consol- 
ing sequel to the most pathetic episode in oratorio, the episode of the 
“ Passion” —what fire he throws into “ Thou shalt dash them” (to cite 
only a few instances), need hardly be told. It was the more agreeable 
to hear Mr. Reeves to such advantage, inasmuch as indisposition had 
prevented him from taking part in the last two evening concerts. 

Discreetly reserving himself, however, for the Lobgesang yesterday, and 

The Messiah to-day, his singing was irreproachable, and his many 
hearers were more than compensated for the disappointment at College 

Hall. To the foregoing should, in fairness, be added, “O Thou that 
tellest good tidings in Zion,” allotted to that young and improving 
contralto, Madame Patey-Whytock, and “ The trumpet shall sound,” 

admirably given by Mr. Lewis Thomas, with the always welcome 

trumpet accompaniment of Mr. T. Harper. Mr. Cummings took the 

tenor part in the last quartets, in place of Mr. Sims Reeves, and proved 

himself, not for the first time, an excellent substitute. The perform- 

ance of The Messiah, in short, as has been hinted, was the best of the 

Festival; and such is ever likely to be the case at the Meetings of the 

Three Choirs. 

The second and third miscellaneous concerts do not call for 
lengthened comment. Both were attended by a very crowded 
audience. At the first of them the principal feature was a selec- 
tion, beginning with the overture, and including the twe great airs, 
“ Parto” and “ Non pit di fiori,” with corno di bassetto obbdligato, the 
duet, “Ah! perdona,” and the finale, “Tu e ver,” from Mozart’s 
coronation-opera, La Clemenza di Tito—not a very rich, but, on the 
whole, a very good selection. “ Parto” was sung by Madlle. Tietjens, 
who was joined by Madame Patey in the duet. To Madame Lemmens 
was assigned “ Non pid di fiori” (so often undertaken by a contralto) ; 
and in both airs the obbdligato was in the competent hands of 
Mr. Lazarus. At the same concert a new and extremely well-written 
scena, entitled “*‘ The Captive’s Dream,” the composition of Mr. Osborne, 
was introduced by Mr. Cummings; and a setting of Mr. Tom 
‘Taylor’s picturesque little poem, “The Ferry-boat,” from the pen of 
Mr. Deacon, enjoyed the advantage of the thoroughly artistic singing 
of Madame Sainton-Dolby. Both were received with favour. Mr. 
Santley gave Caspar’s grand air from Der Freischiitz, which roused to 
enthusiasm a somewhat listless audience; and the first part ended 
effectively with a performance, by Miss Done (daughter of the conduc- 
tor), of Mendelssohn’s pianoforte concerto in G minor, which again 
woke up the audience, who applauded the clever and promising young 
pianist with hearty and unanimous good-will. A more decided success 
could not have been wished by the staunchest friends of Miss Done, 
whose chance was made all the better by the fact that, in this instance, 
the orchestra was under the able and practised guidance of M. Sainton, 
sub-conductor to Mr. Costa at the Royal Italian Opera. Miss Done 
had already, at the Festival of 1863, made a very favourable impression 
by her execution of another of Mendelssohn’s compositions, and is likely, 
with continued perseverance, to take a high position at Worcester. 
The second part of this concert—which comprised the overtures to 
Rossini’s Guillaume Tell (encored) and Mozart’s Figaro—oftered 
nothing to warrant particular notice. At the third and last concert— 
which began nobly with the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven—the first 
part ended with Maurer’s once famous, but, though very showy, 
aliogether trivial concertante (called “« grand quartet ” in the bills of the 

rogramme) for four violins, so brilliantly played by Messrs. Sainton, 
i. Blagrove, Carrodus, and Henry Holmes, that all idea of its triviality 
was lost in the admirable ensemble of its execution. This was another 
« hit.” A new and charming song by Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan (“Sigh 
no more, ladies”), introduced by Mr. Cummings (vice Mr. Sims 
Reeves, who had been set down for it), was very deservedly encored. 
Mr. Goss’s well-known glee, “There is beauty on the mountain” 
(Mesdames Lemmens and Patey, Messrs. Cummings and Lewis 
Thomas); “ Auld Robin Gray” by Madame Sainton, who accom 
panied herself (the perfection of ballad singing) ; “Non pia andrai, 

loriously declaimed by Mr. Santley ; a quaint ballad, called “The 

ortrait,” composed and quaintly sung by Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington (encored); together with the scene of the madness from 
Lucia, superbly given by Mdlle. Tietjens (flute, Mr. Pratten), Schubert's 
“Wanderer,” well and expressively sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas, the over- 
ture to. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, the ‘‘ Hunting Chorus” from Haydn’s 
Seasons, and other things too numerous to mention, make u the sum 
total of this concert of shreds and patches, which terminated with the 
National Anthem. On the whole, the evening concerts in College 
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Hall have been scarcely so interesting as on previous occasions. Nota 
single new feature of importance was contained in any one of the pro- 
grammes. 

The ball, at the Guildhall, is expected to be a first-rate one—more 
numerously attended than for many Festivals past. Indeed, the excite- 
ment about this music-meeting—for reasons not so difficult to guess— 
has been wholly without precedent. The amount of the collections 
for the charity (which will be fully made out to-morrow) surpass, it 
is believed, even what had been anticipated. 

Sept. 15. 

The ball in the Guildhall was by no means so numerously attended 
as had been generally anticipated would be the case. With regard to 
numbers, indeed, it was a comparative failure—the only failure of the 
week, In other respects, however, it was by no means a failure. The 
music, played by Mr. Coote’s excellent bind, under Mr. Coote’s own 
direction, was all that could be wished, both in selection and perform- 
ance; and the dancing was kept up with unflagging spirit to an 
advanced hour. 

The 143d Festival of the Three Choirs has been the most successful 
remembered, whether the numbers attracted to the Cathedral and 
College-hall, or the collections made for the charity, be taken into con- 
sideration. ‘I'he weather, which was almost unexceptionally bad, seems 
to have had no adverse effect whatever either on the morning or the 
evening performances, every one of which was more or less crowded; and 
yet it must be admitted that better general programmes have been pre- 
pared for many of these annual celebrations—at Heretord and Gloucester 
as well as at Worcester—than the programme prepared by Mr. Done 
for the Festival just expired. The reason must be sought in the deter- 
mination of the Worcester people, and the upholders of the Festivals in 
the three counties, not to be ridden over by the caprice ofa single man, 
however wealthy, influential, and distinguished. Earl Dudley’s open 
opposition to the use of the Cathedral for the oratorios did for Worcester 
much what the thinly disguised hostility of some of the most high- 
placed of the clergy did last year for Gloucester ; it roused the dormant 
energies of all who felt aninterest in the matter. Here the dignitaries 
of the Church were on the side of the music meeting, which for a long 
time past has been the means of endowing the fund for the widows and 
orphans with an average yearly contribution of 1,000/., and thereby of 

enabling the diocesan institutions to give to each widow on the Fund 
an annual stipend of 20/., and to each orphan of 157. This could never 
be effected by private subscription alone; and to abolish the Festivals 
by disallowing the use of the Cathedral (for without the Cathedral they 
would lose their specialty, and must speedily die out) would be to lessen 
to that extent the material resources of one of the most admirable and 
one of the most necessary charities of which this charitable country can 
boast. It should always be borne in mind by those who discuss the 


question of these Festivals, pro or contra, that in the three dioceses of 


Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester there are somewhere about 150 
livings, with an income of 100/. What can be expected that the 
holders of these livings will be able out of such a stipend to put 
by for those they may leave behind them? The pittance barely 
suffices for the absolute necessaries of existence. Nevertheless, without 
the aid of the lestivals, the diocesan clerical institutions must depend 
exclusively upon the clergy themselves—in some instances, perhaps, 
not the most eager, and in many instances not the most able, to make 
sacrifices on behalf of the necessitous among their order. It is said 
that Earl Dudley offered to give £15,000—part to go towards the 
expenses of restoring the Cathedral, the rest to the charity—on con- 
dition that henceforth the Cathedral should no longer be used for the 
performances of oratorios. But this meant nothing less than putting 
an end to the music meetings altogether; not only at Worcester, but 
also at Hereford and Gloucester; for not one of the three could exist 
independently of the other two. Whether, when the £15,000 should 
be exhausted, his Lordship was prepared to give another £15,000, or 
entail such an obligation on his heirs in perpetuity, has not been stated ; 
yet by no other means could he compensate the fund for the aid thus 
withdrawn, Under the circumstances, it was consoling to find, at so 
ominous a juncture, no less a personage than the Bishop of Worcester, 
not merely giving the weight of his name as President of the Jestival, 
but gracing it with his presence; no less a personage than the Dean of 
Worcester (brother of the late Sir Robert Peel), not only turning a 
deaf ear to the words of the charmer, and, in defiance of the charmer, 
granting the use of the sacred building of which he holds the keys, 
but, further, exercising princely hospitality at the Deanery, during the 
whole Festival week ; and no less eminent a preacher than the Rev. 
J. W. Leigh delivering a sermon, after the first early service, which 
brought eloquent arguments on behalf of music in the church—argu- 
ments all the more convincing, as being drawn from the precept and 
example set forth in Holy Writ. The citizens of Worcester, the 
Mayor at their head, have also materially assisted the cause; the new 
hon. secretary, Dr. Williams, has shewn himself a worthy successor to 
the Rev. Mr. Serjeant (higher praise he could not desire); and Wor- 





cester may reasonably be proud of her latest and most brilliant meeting, 
which has triumphed gloriously over every obstacle. Mr. Done, of 
Worcester, as musical head of the Festival, and Mr. Townshend Smith, 
of Hereford, as organist, have both displayed their accustomed zeal; 
and the only untoward incident of the week was the unexpected and 
suddenly announced non-appearance of Dr. Wesley, organist of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, whose claims, it must be repeated, to a prominent 
position, both as composer and performer, were unaccountably ignored 
by the Worcester conductor, but who ought to have been at his 
post notwithstanding. The engagement of Madame Sainton-Dolby 
and Mr. Sims Reeves, who were both absent from Gloucester at 
the last meeting, also exercised a most salutary effect-—to say 
nothing of the otherwise very strong company of eminent solo singers, 
with Mdlle, Tietjens, Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington, and Patey- 
Whytock, Messrs. Cummings, Lewis, ‘Thomas, and Santley among 
them, a more than usually excellent orchestra, and a chorus at least up 
to the mark to which the meetings of the Three Choirs have accustomed 
us. In the purely business part of the proceedings all went well, even 
to the laborious and very responsible duties assigned to the librarian of 
the Festival (a most important and indispensable functionary), which 
were never fulfilled with more efficient regularity by Mr. W. Goodwin, 
though suffering under an irreparable bereavement in the recent loss by 
drowning of a son, whose amiable disposition had won him general 
regard, and from whose talents the highest expectations were euter- 
tained in the musical world. 

The subjoined abstract (from the Worcester Herald) of the daily attend- 
ances morving and evening, and of the collections in the morning, at 
the Festivals of 1863 and 1866, will shew that the result in each in- 
stance has been in favour of the latter :-— 


Collected. 

1863. £ sg. 4. 
Tuesday 250 0 0 
Wednesday... 333 11 8 
Thursday 240 10 5 
Friday 240 11 4 
£1,064 138 5 

Collected. 

1866. | ae 
Tuesday 47419 0 
Wednesday ... 812 610 
Thursday 203 0 0 
Friday 225 12 0 


Attendance. 
Cathedral. Concerts. 
1,660 
1,780 
2,198 
2,650 


8,288 


Attendance. 
Cathedral. Concerts. 
1,621 812 
2,086 870 
2,100 900 
2,900 _ 


£1,215 17 10 8,707 2,582 


Already the sum collected exceeds by more than £200 that at any 
previous meeting, but future expected donations, from friends and sup- 
porters of the Festivals who were prevented from “ assisting” at this 
anniversary, are likely, we hear on good authority, to swell the amount 
to nearly £1,400. 

In conclusion, we have to acknowledge the civility and attention 
received from Dr. Williams, Honorary Secretary to the Festival Com- 
mittee, to whom so large a part of the success of the present meeting is 
directly due. 








Ems.—Herr H. Wieniawski has been playing here with great success. 
His performance of his own fantasia upon M. Gounod’s Faust made an 
especial impression. 


Esstincen.—The Oratorienverein, under the direction of Professor 
Chr. Fink, has given a concert of sacred music for the benefit of the 
wounded soldiers, the following being the programme :—“ Gloria Patris,” 
Palestrina ; Sacred Song of the 16th century: “ Jesu, meines Lebens 
Laben ;” Organ-Prelude, Seb. Bach; Soprano Air from The Messiah, 
Handel; Three-Part Chorus, Barth. Cordans; Four-Part Chorus, J. A. 
Hasse; Bass Air from Elijah, Mendelssohn ; Chorus with Solo-Quartet 
trom Die letzten Dinge, Spohr; Soprano Air: “ Agnus Dei,” Mozart; 
Sacred Choral Song, Chr. Fink ; Soprano Air from St. Paul, Mendels- 
sohn; and Motet: “ Macht hoch die Thiir,” M. Hauptmann. 


Maapesurc.—The following was the programme at a concert given 
lately by the Kirchengesangverein, under the direction of Herr Rebling, 
for the benefit of the wounded Prussian soldiers :—Chorale: “ Wenn 
dich Ungltick hat betreten,” Seb. Bach; Hymn for Soprano Solo, 
Chorus, and Organ: “ Hor’ mein Bitten,” Mendelssohn; Chorale: 
“ Befiehl Du Deine Wege,” Seb. Bach; Adagio from Beethoven’s C 
minor Symphony, arranged for the Organ by Herr Rebling ; Psalm : 
‘«‘ Kommt her und schaut die Werke des Herrn,” Rolle; Duet for two 
Basses: Der Herr ist der Starke Held,” Handel ; *« Salvum fac Regem, 
for Chorus, Léwe; Fantasia for Organ, Hesse (played by Herr Rebling 
The 100th Psalm, Mendelssohn. 
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A WIND UP. 
(From the “ Herald” and “ Standard.”) 


Having done with statistics and recorded with gratification the finan- 
cial triumph of the Worcester Festival, there comes the important ques- 
tion in summing up, What has been achieved for art advancement ? It 
cannot with truthfulness be stated that there has been any gain, for no 
new work has been produced, and Worcester ought certainly to set 
the example of bringing out either a new oratorio, or a new sacred or 
secular cantata. We have the assurance of the Worcestershire Chronicle 
that the committee, or rather Mr. Done, intended to have presented a 
new work—whether oratorio, cantata, anthem, or sacred song, is not 
explained—but, “owing to unforeseen circumstances, the composer 
could not finish the piece in time.” This is but a weak apology. 
There were rumours of the introduction of one of the works of Hiller, 
the capellmeister of Cologne, one of the prominent composers of Ger- 
many of the present period, and anything from that eminent musician 
would have been welcomed. There was some talk also of an oratorio 
by Otto Goldschmidt, the husband of Jenny Lind; this would have 
been, of course, purely speculative, as the antecedents of this pianist in 
composition assuredly do not lead to the conclusion that he would be 
strong enough to enter the lists with Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn, and with Costa, whose Zli and Naaman have stood their 
ground since Elijah. Mr. Done would have done the right thing to 
invite Dr. Wesley to compose something for this festival, for, although 
as a conductor and as a festival administrator, he failed at Gloucester 
last year, his ability as a composer of sacred music is unquestionable, 
and his executive skill as an organ-player is unrivalled. ‘I'he doctor’s 
escapade in throwing up his engagement on the eve of the meeting is 
not to be defended on any grounds, whether as a musician or as a man 
of business bound to keep his contract, but Mr. Done, on his part, ought 
to have allotted to Dr. Wesley a place of honour in the programme, 
and it is insulting to plead that the selection of his service was suffi- 
cient to satisfy his amour propre, when an anthem of a London organist 
was chosen in preference. 

There were two remarkable features, however, at this festival which 
take it out of the ordinary category of the ‘Three Choir meetings. 
‘These were the introduction of some pieces (infinitesimal, it is true) 
from Costa’s Naaman, and the taking of the baton by M. Sainton, to 
conduct at one of the evening concerts. ‘C'est le commencement pour 
la fin.” The presentation of music in a cathedral by a living Italian 
composer, the conductor of an opera-house, and the call upon a French 
violinist, who is also an operatic conductor, are signs of the times 
indeed. They prove that professional prejudices are passing away, that 
local jealousies are subsiding, and they lead reasonably to the expecta- 
tion that the day must come when the engagement of an experienced 
conductor at these festivals will be looked upon as imperative as the 
securing of a first-rate soprano and of a thoroughly qualified instru- 
mentalist. 

Whilst the general execution of the music has been this year free 
from the absolute break-downs and hitches which have characterized so 
many former festivals, it has not passed without contraries or mistakes. 
The most agreeable reminiscences of the great meeting will be Zhe 
Messiah, in which Mr. Done’s times were by far the best, the Hymn of 
Praise, and the second part of Hlijah. The gleanings from Joshua 
were badly chosen and badly executed. The Dettingen Te Deum, the 
Creation, and the Mass in C, lacked light and shade. The besetting 
sin, indeed, of the ensemble was that absence of vivid colouring of a 
composer’s conceptions which are looked for in these days, in addition 
to dry accuracy. The poetry of sound should not be combined with 
priggish pedantry. The moral triumph of this festival has been great ; 
never were cant aud hypocrisy more signally defeated. The county 
and town have responded nobly to the call not to let charity and art 
be at the mercy of one amateur, however high his station, and however 
great may have been his local services. The committee have overcome 
every obstacle most creditably, and Dr. Williams has proved himself to 
be an able administrator and a worthy successor to the Rev. Dr. 
Serjeant. As the festivals may now be regarded as safe, it will only 
remain for the leading amateurs who take a prominent part on the 
committees in the three respective counties, to make musical progress 
their watchword, and render these performances so perfect that the 
sympathies of distant artists and amateurs may be enlisted in their 
favour, and then the artistic popularity of the ‘Three Choir ensembles 
may in due course approach that which exists for the Birmingham and 
Norwich festivals. The leading singers, as well as the choralists and 
instrumentalists, have gained glory during this week. The voice of 
Tietjens, although at times fatigued, was still gloriously grand, and if 
the German prima donna would eschew music of the florid school, 
adverse criticism would be silenced. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
1s an exceedingly useful ariiste, and would occupy much higher ground 

less histrionically pretentious. It is not so easy to imitate a ‘“* Dove,” 
and if it could be done successfully it ought not to be essayed in a 





cathedral. Madame Sainton-Dolby was quite at the hauteur de sa mis- 
sion; and the second contralto, Madame Patey-Whytock, rendered 
valuable aid and bids fair to attain a leading position. Sims Reeves, 
hors de combat for two out of the three concerts, had his unrivalled 
moments in the cathedral, whether in the Hymn of Praise, the Elijah, 
orthe Messiah. The assistance rendered by Mr. Cummings, indepen- 
dently of his regular work, has advanced him much in public estimation ; 
he is safe and conscientious. Santley fully maintained his high fame, 
and Mr. Lewis ‘Vhomas, formerly a lay-clerk in the cathedral, was an 
evidence of what practice and perseverance will achieve—he has es- 
tablished himself as a leading basso. 

It is to be hoped that at future festivals more vigilance will be exer- 
cised in the selection of the secular music. Never were there more 
trashy ballads heard than at this meeting. The fault is thrown on the 
singers, owing to what is termed the royalty system existing between 
them and the publishers. With these commercial relations the critic 
has no right to interfere, but the committee of management, with their 
conductor, must be made responsible for the introduction into the con- 
cert programmes of downright rubbish. Festivals are for art advance- 
ment, and not for artistic speculation, and the leading vocalists ought 
to set a good example, at all events, at such grand gatherings, which 
are not individual undertakings, where any “rot” will be tolerated 
and pass muster. 

Festival managers must not be intoxicated with a financial success, 
and be led away with the notion that the selection of music and the 
engagements of artists are but secondary considerations. It is not always 
that a senseless opposition will arise which can be turned to acccunt to 
rouse public feeling, and it will be sound policy to regard the musical 
character of the Three Choir. Festivals as the solid substratum on which 
their permanent position can be secured. It is not expedient to rest 
exclusively on the attraction of the recognized masterpieces, which may 
be counted on the fingers of one hand, so far as regards oratorios, but 
there are always “ off-days” to be provided for, and these are really 
the difficult ones to calculate upon, so that novelty becomes an important 
element of consideration. There cannot be, there will not be, there ought 
not to be, any finality in art. It has failed in politics—it will equally 
fail in music. All amateurs and artists cling with reverence to oratorio 
performances within the walls of a cathedral. To the young musician 
who hears an oratorio therein for the first time it is a new sensation—a 
never-to-be-forgotten one; and, therefore, it is that these Three Choir 
nicetings ought to be perpetuated and advantage taken of the present 
reaction in their favour to render them worthy of the notice and atten- 
tion of amateurs in all countries. 





Srrauss has given 1,500,000fr. (£60,000) for right of monster concerts, 
Palais d’Industrie, Champs Elysées, during Universal Exhibition, May, 
1867. Offered Verdi 100,000fr. (£4,000) to direct them, but has not 
succeeded in persuading him to accept the office. Rossini rejected with 
infinite scorn at double that sum.—T. Durr Snort. 

Musicu.—Richard Léwenherz (Richard Coeur-de-Lion), by Grétry, was 
produced on the King’s birthday. There was a very brilliant audience, 
but the opera did not meet with a very warm reception.—Dr. Hans von 
Bilow who, last May, leit this capital in dignified disgust, and retired 
to Switzerland, has now returned, and is again always with the King. 

News.—A new theatre is to be built at Bordeaux. Antigone, with 
Mendelssohn’s music, has been revived at Dresden. Mdlle. Adelina 
Patti will appear on the first night of the season (October 2nd), in 
Paris, as Amina, in La Sonnambula. It is said that the censorship of 
St. Petersburg will not allow Donizetti’s Don Sebastian to be represented, 
because of the Funeral March which the opera contains. The Reader 
reports :—The death is reported on Friday, the 7th, at Cheltenham, of 
Mr. Septimus Tennyson, brother to the Puet Laureate, and, according 
to Men of the Time, was himself a poet. Jl Trovatore gives currency to 
a report that Rossini is about to write a cantata for the inauguration of 
the French Exhibition next year. The same journal gives, as a 
rumour, the approaching knighthood of Mr. Costa. Other journals 
state that there is a chance of his Naaman being produced at Paris 
during the coming season. Parisians in London is the name of a new 
sensational drama, to be produced at the Porte St. Martin, with all 
sorts of novel and marvellous effects. One of the scenes will be that of 
the Haymarket at night, with the dance, by the very nice people there, 
of Sir Roger de Coverley! Several of our street celebritics, beggars, 
tumblers, niggers, &c., have been engaged to give the affair an air of 
greater truth, The ra informs us that a “star” of considerable 
magnitude is about to appear in the theatrical firmament. This is 
Mr. Blayney Cole, a young gentleman who for some time past has 
been studying the rudiments of his profession in several provincial 
theatres. Mr. B. Cole, says the Era, is the son of Lady Frances Cole, 
daughter of the late Earl and Countess of Rathdown. He is also 
nephew of Viscount Monck, present Governor-General of Canada. 

H. Fiyaway. 
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“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 
A NEW WORK 
By JOSEPH GODDARD. 

In this work, from the analysis of the moral source and intention of music, certain 
principles are discovered which not only aid the due appreciation of actual musical 
works, but are suggestive with reference to the future growth and purification of 
music, both in form and spirit. Among Subscribers are E. F. Rimbault, LL.D. 
J. W. Davison, Esq.; C. Steggall, Mus. Doc.; W. Chappell, F.S.A.; Miss Sabilla 


Novello; &. 
Price to Subscribers, 5s. 


Names to be sent to JOSEPH GODDARD, 136, St. Paul's Road, 
Camden Square, London, N.W. 


A GoopDssz &. 


New Song, appropriate for the compass of Tenor, Baritone, Soprano, or Alto, by 


JOSEPH GODDARD. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W., 


AND 
J. Gopparp, 136, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square. 


|  pseee de Pulmerin d’ @libe filz du Roy Fiorenvos de 
Macepons et de La Beatie Gariane, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Jean Mlangin, dit le Petit Angenin. 
extremely & wh be sold eel = mo 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








A perfect copy of this 





NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THE MustcaL Wor LD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PUBLISHERS AND ComMPOSERS—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, careof Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 








MARRIED. 
On the 15th inst., Herr Otur Svenpsen to Marta, eldest daughter 
of the late Mr. Jonn CuinTon. 


DEATHS. 
On the 14th inst, I. L. Brownsmira, Esq., Organist of the Sacred 


Harmonic Society, &c., aged 57. 
On the 20th inst., at Endsleigh Street, Exizasers, the wife of 


Aveustine Saraoop, Esq., aged 54. 
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OTTO NICOLAI. 
(Continued from page 588.) 

HE experience gained by Nicolai in his laborious task of 
remodelling Ji Proscrito induced him to abandon entirely 

the further re-arrangement of his Italian operas, and set a 
German book at once, in the writing of which he might himself 
take a part, and at length obtain a satisfactory libretto. ‘The 
performancesof his Heimkehr des Verbannten, and the task of direct- 
ing the Philharmonic Concerts, which he zealously and successfully 
carried on during the winter of 1843-44 also, did not allow him to 
make much progress in the study of the best Italian and Spanish 
dramatists, from whom he wanted to take asubject. With restless 
industry, he sketched whole series of scenes and acts, selected from 
various sources, merely to reject them over and. over again. His 
professional duties, despite the time required by these labours, 
did not suffer, however, in the slightest degree. As far as they 
were concerned, he was the same punctual and careful man he was 
all bis life. Speaking of his musical activity, the musical corres- 
pondent of Hauptman’s Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung was justified in 
exclaiming: ‘* Whoever still takes as his favourite theme the insipid 
notion of indulging in turgid lamentations on the complete decay 
of taste here “(in Vienna),” should make himself acquainted with 





the enthusiasm of the Viennese for such compositions and perform- 
ances as are offered them at the Philharmonic Concerts.” Further 
on, we read: ‘“‘ The Capellmeister, Herr Otto Nicolai, understands 
so well how to spur on the ambition of the splendid orchestra of 
our Imperial Operahouse, and to fill it with inspiration for the 
lofty aims of art, that, excited by his clever and energetic manage- 
ment, it really effects wonders. Simply to listen to a piano, a 
crescendo, a diminuendo, here, nay, only to the rare agreement of 
the violins in the upward and downward strokes, in the employment 
of the same fingering, etc., is, apart from the dynamic effect, of 
itself, considered technically, a treat. May this magnificent art- 
institute, revived by the art-loving and talented Nicolai, be success- 
ful! may it henceforth be able to maintain its position upon the 
elevated ground of its own worth, and the appreciation of the 
public !” 

Before the conclusion of the year 1843, Nicolai was delighted by 
an honourable mark of distinction. In return for the dedication 
of the Mass composed in Italy, and written up in Vienna, he 
received from King Friedrich Wilhelm IV., of Prussia, the Gold 
Medal for Art and Science, together with a flattering letter of 
thanks. The favour of the art-loving monarch was, also, extended 
to him long afterwards. 

Another pleasing surprise for the worthy composer was reserved 
till the commencement of the following year, when he received an 
invitation from the Magistracy of his native town, Kinigsberg, to 
attend, as an eminent fellow-townsman, the great jubilee held by 
the University in conjunction with the ‘Town, to celebrate the 300th 
year of the existence of the former, from the 27th to the 31st of 
August inclusive. Nicolai was most profoundly moved by this 
unexpected proof of appreciation, awarded only to the most distin- 
guished men. It awoke in his noble mind feelings that affected 
him like home-sickness, In fact, the whole of his subsequent 
delightful journey was destined to evoke sentiments and impres- 
sions such as a man, in most cases, experiences only in the sweet 
period of youth, the joys and raptures of which Nicolai had never 
known. He resolved to express in a musical composition 
appropriate to the festival his thanks for the flattering mark 
of attention and recognition on the part of his native town. 
In memory of the period of the Reformation, from which the 
establishment of the University, in 1544, dated, he selected Luther’s 
chorale, so strong in faith: ‘‘ Ein feste Burg ist uns’rer Gott,” as 
the principal motive for a sacred overture, in the broadest and 
most grandly solemn style, with orchestra, organ accompaniment, 
and choruses. The work begins with the chorale, admirably 
arranged in different parts, and sung by the chorus. ‘The instru- 
ments then take it up and carry it on very cleverly, until, out of 
the fragments of the motives introduced, a magnificent double 
fugue is developed. This affords evidence of wonderful skill and 
rare power of form, the chorale reappearing in its broadly treated 
conclusion. We may as well at once state that this Sacred Over- 
ture in its original form, as well as arranged for four hands, and 
likewise for organ or pedal grand by Liszt, is published, as Op. 82, 
by Hofmeister, Leipsic. 

In the middle of July, 1844, Nicolai proceeded, by the way 
Prague and Breslau, to Berlin. The King, Friedrich Wilhelm, no 
sooner heard that the Imperial Capellmeister had arrived, before 
he ordered a concert of a sacred character to be given at Court, 
and invited Nicolai to take the direction of it. Nicolai obeyed the 
flattering invitation, and included in the programme several of his 
own compositions, which were executed by the Cathedral Choir at 
the Court Soirée in question, and met with approbation in the 
highest quarter. The King overwhelmed Nicolai with compli- 
ments, and entered into a long conversation with him concerning 
old Italian sacred music and the Sixtine Chapel, on the principle 
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of which latter he wanted his newly-established Cathedral Choir to 
be managed. Captivated by Nicolai’s comprehensive range of 
information, the King ended by offering him the position of a 
director of the Choir. Nicolai, however, exerted himself to shew 
how, with all his interest for such a sphere of action, his great de- 
partment was that of dramatic music, which he should be loth to 
quit, after his successes in it had demonstrated that it was the one 
peculiarly adapted for his powers. The King had thus to give up 
for a time the realization of his wish, but only to seize the first 
fitting opportunity for summoning the talented musician back 
again to his native land. 

Nicolai now visited his first benefactor, Herr Adler, at Stargard. 
Herr Adler gave him the most hearty welcome, and it was in his 
house that Nicolai was surprised by the joyful news that the high- 
minded King had conferred upon him the Order of the Red Eagle. 
From Stargard he went to Dantzig, where he visited his sister ; and 
thence to Marienwerder, where his father resided, arriving by the 
steamer at Kénigsberg, on the 20th August. Others had previously 
done what they could to distinguish and to please him, but the 
Konigsbergers surpassed them in marks of respect, sending Nicolai 
deputations, giving him serenades, etc., by which he was deeply 
touched. Strange feelings, indeed, probably besieged his heart, 
when he once more found himself within the walls which had 
beheld his birth, and the sorrowful period of his youth, and within 
which he had spent the entire first half of his existence, until— 
looking at the matter from the cold point of view of practical life 
—he had left them as a vagabondising fugitive, to revisit them as 
a highly respected artist. Such moments, however, outweigh the 
severest sufferings and are among the sweetest experiences in the 
life of man. 

His stay at Kiniysberg was a series of honours. The Town 
presented him with a silver conducting-stick; the University, 
with a gold snuff-box and two medals struck in honour of the 
Jubilee. On Nicolai’s return to Vienna, the lessee of the theatre 
deducted sixty florins from his salary, because he was behind his 
time. 

(To be continued.) 





Mr. TELBIN, JuNIOR.—A melancholy accident is reported by 
Galignani from Lausanne. Mr. Henry Telbin, a young artist, 
and son of the celebrated painter of that name, who has latterly 
been sketching at Brunnen, in the canton of Schwitz, wishing 
to make a drawing of the Rothstock, on Wednesday last made 
an ascent of the Wasiflech, a wall of rocks rising just opposite 
the Grutti. Having obtained a favourable site he seated him- 
self outside the parapet and within a few inches of the precipice 
and began to draw, but almost immediately rose to make some 
change in his position. In so doing his foot slipped, and he was 

recipitated from a height of 163 feet into the depths of the 
ake below. Some workmen who were repairing the road saw 
him fall, but the lake being very deep at that spot, and a violent 
gale blowing at the time, they were unable to recover the body. 
The sad intelligence was broken to Mr. Telbin, the father, by 
an intimate friend—a telegram having communicated it to Mr. 
Santley, who had been passing some days with young Mr. Tel- 
bin at the place of the fatal accident. Mr. Telbin, senr., has 
gone to Brunnen, at the request of the landlord of the inn where 
his unfortunate son was staying. Mr. Henry Telbin gave every 
pan of becoming one of the first painters of the day. His 
oss is therefore deeply to be deplored. 











Mapame Parepra, with her play-fellows, has left the old country 
for another American tour.—Athenaum. 


Mr. Costa who returned from Paris a few days since is at present 

. —— on a visit > Lady Molesworth. Naaman is to be per- 
ormed in Paris next Jan or February, in the new buildi 

called the Athenée, , 





MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 


Mr. Alfred Mellon is a true believer in novelty. No matter 
what talent he has at command he seeks for more. One 
would have thought that with Signor Bottesini, Master Emile 
Sauret, Master Bonnay, Mdlle. Marie Krebs, and the unri- 
valled soloists in bis band, and with Mdlle. Carlotta Patti 
as his principal singer, he need not look beyond for attrac- 
tion in the instrumental or vocal department. But so thinks 
not Mr. Mellon. On Saturday a new lady flautist, Mdlle. Sophie 
Angeline, pupil of Mr. Pratten, made her début and was received 
with marked favour; and on Monday a new violinist, Herr 
Wilhelmj, appeared and created an extraordinary sensation. Very 
little is known about Herr Wilhelmj. He is, we hear, a Pole. 
He is little more than twenty years of age. He played a piece by 
Paganini and Ernst’s ‘ Airs Hongrois,” and was rapturously 
encored in both. At present we are obliged to content ourselves 
with stating that a greater success could not possibly have been 
achieved ; that from the opening notes of the violinist the audience 
was enraptured and the members of the band astonished ; and that 
all concurred in the opinion that Herr Wilhelmj was a first-rate 
master of his art. It is not invariably safe to trust to first impres- 
sions. We shall, therefore, wait until we hear the new violinist a 
second time before pronouncing a decided judgment on his 
merits. 








Mr. Batre has gone to Biarritz on a visit to his daughter, the 
Duchess de Fryas. 

Hompourc.—Mdlle. Adelina Patti has performed Gilda in 
Verdi’s Rigoletto—her first appearance in the part—with very 
remarkable success. The local journals are in ecstasies with her 
singing and acting. Signor Bettini was the Duke, Signor Verger 
the Jester, and Madame Trebelli- Bettini, Maddalena. 


Tue THéatre-ITaLien, Paris, will open on the 2nd of October 
with La Sonnambula, Amina, Mdlle. Adelina Patti. Pacini’s Saffo 
is in rehearsal for Mdlle. Emmy Lagrua. When Saffo was pro- 
duced upwards of twenty years ago at the Italiens, with Grisi, 
Rubini, ‘TTamburini, and Lablache, it was only played three times, 
and has not been revived since. 


Povero Rosstnt.—Italian journals advise us that Herr Richard 
Wagner is at this moment sojourning at his villa near the Lake of 
Lucerne, where he is hard at work on an opera, the libretto of which 
he himself has written in collaboration with his friend, Louis IL., 
King of Bavaria. The name of the opera is Guillaume Tell. The 
friends of the ‘* Music of the Future” anticipate seeing Rossini 


Leon Gozitan.—The death is announced of a well-known 
dramatist and litterateur, M. Leon Gozlan. A few days ago, 
whilst presiding over a meeting of the Société des Lettres, he was 
seized with a fit of suffocation, but soon revived under the influence 
of ether. The fit over he appeared in his usual health, but, a few 
days after, on his servant entering his room, he was found dead in 
his bed. He was only 60 years of age. 


Mr. Acbertro Lawrence, having fulfilled his engagement at Turin, 
is now at Milan. 

Mr, Cuartes Apams is engaged at the Royal Ojera house, Berlin, 
but will pass his vacation (Christmas till Easter) in London. 

Mr. Weexes’s bust of Mulready, a memorial to the artist, mostly 
subscribed for by artists, has been placed in the entrance hall to the 
National Gallery. 

No Founpation.—It is said that an opera is to be written for Carlotta 
Patti, on the story of Mdlle. de La Vallitre. We hope that the tale is 
not true. What need is there for one in such favour as the lady enjoys 
to make market ?—Athenwum. 

Tue WorkMeEN employed by M. Hausemann, to search for the remains 
of the old tower of Philip Augustus, in the Court of the Louvre, have 
laid bare at a very moderate depth some foundations and walls which 
appear to be the ruins of which they were in search. 

A New Coprynieur Bit under distinguished patronage—as provincial 
managers tell us of a new play—will be produced next session. Mr. A. 
Trollope will give us his views on the subject of international and other 
copyright at the Social Science Meeting. Let us hope some good will 
come of this stir to authors. Lord Granville, we know, thought that 
stealing an author’s plot and words at a theatre was a pleasing adver- 
tisement to him. 


APPEAR? TE dad oe ae 


Paps gee sa i a, 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The admission fee to the Crystal Palace was reduced to a shilling on 
Saturday, and the increased attendance of visitors was more than pro- 
portionate to the reduction. The occasion might be characterized as a 
juvenile fée, for it was the day chosen for the Metropolitan Schools’ 
Great Choral Meeting, and some 5000 persons were ranged on the grand 
orchestra to celebrate the event. The special object of this choral 
society is the promotion of musical education in elementary schools, 
and to this ohiect Mr. Martin, who acted as conductor at the festival, 
has devoted himself with much assiduity and success. Mr, Boardman 
presided at the organ. The concert commenced at four o'clock, by 
which hour almost all the available space in front of the orchestra was 
filled with visitors. The programme divided itself into two parts; the 
first comprising sacred, the second secular music. The first piece was 
the Chorale, popularly known as Martin Luther's Hymn ; and its deli- 
very shewed the admirable discipline which had been exercised upon 
what might otherwise have seemed a rather incongruous host of voices. 
The chorale, “ Shall hymns of grateful love,” followed ; and then came 
“ Sweetly the Sabbath bell steals on the ear,” which was given with a 
purity that went home to the audience. «Jerusalem the Golden”— 
the bequest of one of the most learned and distinguished divines of the 
Anglican Church (Dr. Neale), whose loss she has had so recently to 
deplore—seemed to lose something of the impressiveness which attends 
it when heard within a more contracted area. “ Hark! the Vesper 
Hymn is stealing,” was delivered with singular correctness, and well 
deserved the encore enthusiastically demanded. The chorale, “ Jesus, 
lover of my soul,” was next sung, and the first part concluded with the 
“Forest ‘Traveller's Evening Prayer.’ The secular division of the 
entertainment commenced with “ Home, sweet Home,” which was 
inevitably encored, as was “ "Tis the last Rose of Summer.” Next fol- 
lowed the “ Blue Bells of Scotland,” and then “ The Men of Harlech,” 
which so delighted the auditors that it was vain to attempt to deny 
them the repetition upon which they were bent (!) Two lively pieces, 
the one a hunting song and the other a holiday ditty, led the way to the 
stately strain of See the conquering hero comes,” and after the “ Echo 
Chorus,” which was given with excellent effect, the National Anthem 
proclaimed the conclusion of the concert. The pieces were well chosen, 
and the vast audience testified unmistakably their conviction that 
justice was well rendered to them by the carefully-trained occupants of 
the orchestra. 

The annual Festival of the Tonic Sol-Fa Association was given on 
Wednesday. This time the choir, which numbered 4,500 voices, was 
Testricted to certificated singers, and the programme included a selection 
from the works of Handel, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, the elder glee- 
writers, and other composers. The performance on the whole was satis- 

factory, although at first the choir was rather disappointing from want 
of power, or, as it was subsequently proved, from not knowing how to 
manage their voices in the immense area of the ceutral transept. 
Moreover the picces in the first part were injudiciously chosen. There 
was no disputing, however, the fine quality of the voices, the correctness 
of the singing, and the clearness and distinctness of the enunciation of the 
words, In the second part the Choir got on better terms with the 
audience, and a very admirable performance of Mendelssohn’s lovely 
part song, “ Hills, O Vales of pleasure ”—a certain weakness in the 
altos, notwithstanding—was received with loud and continued acclama- 
tions. Why this part-song was not repeated we could not say. 
Stevens’ glee “From Oberon in Fairy-land,” which followed, was 
encored and repeated. It was given with immense spirit, and the 
voices were all “at home.” Certain florid passages in the last verse 
were extremely effective. ‘The hearers now would fain encore every- 
thing, and the choristers, having gained strength and courage, the 
improvement in the singing was surprising. ‘The conductor, however, 
turned a deaf ear to a demand for repetition for G. F. Root’s semi-chorus 
“ Sweetly come those strains,” and for Dr. Calcott’s glee Lovely seems 
the Moon’s fair lustre,” but could not refuse it to Laurent de Rille’s 
choral march, “ The Retreat,” in which the French Orphéonistes made 
one of their best successes in 186''. Another encore was accepted for 
the Scotch song, “ There was a lad,’’ done into a chorus, but which we 
did not like as much as the Prayer from Masaniello which preceded, 
and which, like the chorus from St. Paul, “How lovely are the 
n:essengers” which was heard in the first part, was too antiphlogistic 
and ideal for a sensationslly-constructed audience. There is no doubt 
about the very great merit of the “certificated singers” of the Tonic 
Sol-Fa Association, brought together for the first time on Wednesday ; 
and had the selection in the first part been what it ought to have been, 
the impression made by the “ four thousand five hundred” would have 
been far greater than it was. Messrs. John Sarll and Joseph Proudman 
were the conductors, and Mr. James Coward presided at the organ. 
About two-and-twenty-thousand persons were present. M.H.S 








Maprip.—The two papers, La Gaceta Musical and El Artista, are now 
amalgamated. 





MILAN. 
(From our own correspondent.) 

There has never been written, that Iam aware of, a treatise on the 
“ Physiology of Success.” It would form an excellent subject, and 
would serve to pourtray its uncertainty and capriciousness, especially 
as regards the theatre—where, not being in motion, the passions of 
other successes, for example political, but only the delicate and 
tranquil one of delight—it would seem that the impressions ought to 
be better regulated, without injustice and without ‘exaggeration, And 
yet, it is not so: the theatre is the place where opinions are. formed 
and changed with the greatest facility, where justice is not awarded 
always to merit, but is denied often by caprice, by fashion, and often 
also by a good or bad digestion. From the first production of Mozart's 
Don Giovanni, in 1787, it had the baptism of “ chef-d’ceuvre des chef- 
a’euvres,” and has always been considered as the Jast expression of 
music applied to the drama. In the regions of art and criticism this 
supremacy has never been disputed. And there is nothing exaggera- 
ted in this praise. The music of Don Giovanni is the music of humanity, 
which resists the effects of time, of tastes, and habits. Further, it is 
the music of the soul and of love, endowed with ideality and spiritu- 
ality; it lives and is eternal. Dell’ Aubryet was right when, speaking 
of the two musical powers of the age, he said: ‘' Si la musique avait un 
corps et une dme, le corps ce serait Rossini, mais U’ame ce serait Mozarr!” 
For many years Yon Giovanni has been neglected in Italy, but “ dead 
immortals” have their periodical resurrections, and these are always 
more splendid than their births. The resurrection of Don Giovanni in 
Italy dates from a year since, and it was singular from the circum- 
stances which accompanied it, the new revelation having been 
instinctive, produced solely by the music, because the ezecution in the 
Carnival season at the Carcano, where wonders were done, was below 
mediocrity, from the insufficiency of almost all the singers, from the 
little homeogenity of the masses and from the manner in which it was 
placed upon the stage. And yet the enthusiasm had no limits. The 
music delighted not only old play-goers, but to the younger it appeared 
as if a new horizon of pure and simple art were opened to them. ‘This 
Don Giovanni at the Carcano gave birth to another at the Teatro 
Radegonda, which was a worthy follower of the first, namely, bare and 
deformed; and yet the public endured the miserable execution and 
admired the music, and from that day there is not in Milan a thumper 
on the pianoforte or a spoiler of romances who does not think it his 
duty to divert his neighbours with “La ci darem” or some other 
honeyed phrase of the opera, cooked according to his own fashion. 
After its success in Milan, Don Giovanni became the fashion in other 
Italian cities, and the great sympathy for the music rendered the 
public more indulgent to the executants. At Florence, however, at 
the Theatre Pagliano, under the direction of the manager Marzi—one 
of the few who have rendered real services to art—Don Giovanni was 
admitted by all who heard it to be admirably executed, and was a 
continual triuinph for the thirty evenings it was performed. At the 
last performance the immense theatre was more than ever crowded, 
and the public lavish in its applause. Under these circumstances, the 
announcement that the same company of artists, headed by their 
manager, would pay a visit to Milan, for the purpose of giving some 
representations at the Teatro Carcano, was received with intense 
satisfaction by the public and by professional musicians, Therefore, 
on Thursday evening last, the Carcano was crowded by artists and 
persons of good taste disposed to hear at last a perfect execution of this 
masterpiece, which, to say the truth, even after this proof, is only a 
devout wish! The truth is, that notwithstanding some partial merits 
in the execution, that the orchestra did wonders, and that the baritone 
Steller is really a capital Don, the success was but cold, and this time 
the coldness of the success, as regards the execution, affected also the 
music, which to many seemed monotonous. And to what is this to be 
attributed? To the music? No! because that is always divine; but 
it requires artists who know how to draw from it those ideal elements, 
those profound expressions which make one forget the antiquated 
forms thereof. And these forms must be respected; they cannot be 
dissimulated by emphasis or by the vocal artifices of other times and 
schools. With regard to the three ladies—who are undoubtedly good 
artists, but who, for one reason or other, distort the character of 
Mozart’s nusic—I will speak first of the Signora Bellini, who takes the 
part of Donna Anna. Her figure is attractive, and there is a certain 
animation in her really good voice not unappropriate to the indolent 
fury of the personage and to the agitated style of the music. But in 
Mozart’s music, even when it explodes, a certain temperance is always 
required, and this calm, this sobriety, the Signora Bellini lacks. 
Consequently, although she gave some of the recitatives with great 
point and effect, she was totally deficient in the last air, which is 
written in a style that requires inveterate traditions and undeniably 
great vocal means. The Signora Lorni, in the part of Elvira, under- 
stood the character of the music much better, and in the concerted 
pieces sang well; but altogether she is a cold singer, and although she 
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exccutes well the mechanical part, she does not in any way express 
the sentiment, which ought to inspire her, of impassioned grief for the 
desertion of her lover. The Signora De Baillou, to look at, is a nice 
Zerlina, but she has entirely misunderstood the character of the 
music, In other operas in which I have heard her she has pleased me 
much, but in this part she is quite out of place, and her singing lacks 
that repose, purity, and delicacy so necessary to give an effective 
reading to this most attractive character. Added to this she transposes 
both airs a whole tone higher, and this, in my opinion, to a certain 
extent destroys the effect of the music. The part of Zerlina is the 
most beautiful and melodious in the opera, but it requires more 
respect for the classic traditions and the colouring. With modern 
phrasing, and with mannerism in the portamento of the voice, all the 
colour disappears between the ingenuity and coquetry which has made 
the part of Zerlina a creation inimitable for grace and truthfulness. 
The gentlemen, with the exception of Signor Steller, are haraly worth 
mentioning. Signor Borella is overtasked in the part of Leporello, as 
something more is required than gayging and grimaces. In the 
sestet, however, he rendered good service. This piece, by the way, 
was executed remarkably well. The Don Ottavio, Signor Minetti, 
who was to have astonished the natives, did nothing. His voice is 
disagreeable and strangely guttural; his style of singing execrable. 
The Commendatore, Signor Milesi, was decent, although his voice was 
scarcely heavy enough in the banquet scene. Lastly, Signor Steller as 
the Don was remarkably efficient in a musical sense. His voice is 
splendid, and he has that animation whiclr is so necessary to give effect 
to the part. His singing of “ Fin’ché dal vino” was capital and 
immensely applauded, and his phrases, “ Viva la liberta,” were 
received with acclamations. The serenata, “Deh vieni alla finestra,” 
would have been a perfect piece of vocalisation, so beautifully did he 
manage his mezza voce, had he not disfigured it by singing a cadence 
introducing a high F sharp. The audience, nevertheless, were satis- 
fied, as they insisted on his singing it again. As an actor, Signor 
Steller is animated and frank, and, although he is rather corpulent, he 
is still a fine man. I did not approve of the black dress which he wore 
throughout the opera (perhaps for the purpose of concealing his 
immense stomach), and which would be much more adapted to a 
meditative Hamlet than to the libertine Don. The orchestra, under 
the direction of Signor Fumi, did wonders, but occasionally the tempi 
were too much hurried, 

I cannot close this notice without speaking of a singularly annoying 
custom which prevails in all Italian theatres, and against which, until 
now, no one has protested. At every change of scene, and previous to 
the falling of the act-drop, one hears from the wings an acute whistle 
that almost stuns the sense of hearing. This whistle, moreover, does 
not respect anyone or anything. It comes to destroy the illusion in 
the most profound silence, or in the middle of a melody, when the car 
is rapt and delighted. In Don Giovanni the scenes are changed every 
moment, and therefore the inexorable whistle is more obnoxious in 
this opera than in many others. ‘The barbarous custom should be 
abolished immediately. 

The opening of La Scala has been postponed for a few days. It will 
commence with the new opera by Strigelli, J Figli di Borgia, executed 
by Signori Bianchi and Uberti, the tenor Sbriglia and the baritone 
Brignoli. The new ballet, Marta, introducing Mdlle. Lamare as 
premiere danseuse, will follow. The second opera will be L’Assedio di 
Leida, by Signor Petrella, which was given with favour at the Scala 
some years since. Of other matters I will speak in my next. 

Araus. 
—o—— 


BRIEF BRIEFS. 

Sir,—In some recent wanderings I fell across Heighton, where 
I stopt and got up at nine o’clock. At nine o'clock I fell across 
an article in the Surrey Express (Sept. 8); and I got up at ten 
o'clock and breathe it to Mr. A. 8. S. your wortby deputy, pro 
(let me hope) tem. Print it, and if any of your readers fall across it 
they will get up delighted and full of Surrey criticisin. 

Denron.—MusicaL EnyrerrainmMent.—Again have we been favoured 
at Heighton, in the School-room, with a musical vocal entertainment, 
through the kindness and untiring energy of Mr. J. Simpson, residing 
at Denton-terrace, who compassionating our dull and monotonous round 
of life, in this our secluded locality, a veritable “Sleepy Hollow,” has 
exerted his musical talents on our behalf. The Misses Evans, of Sea- 
ford, opened the concert with a duet, pianoforte, Overture to “ H. 
Tancredi,” A. Diabella, performing with full justice to this sparkling 
composition, and the delight of an excited audience. Mr. Woolgar, of 
Seaford, then ascended the platform, and in full uniform, sang with 
startling effect, “The British Volunteers,” inspiring his delighted 
hearers with grateful sentiments towards these gallant defenders of 
their country. To this succeeded a solo, flute, pianoforte accompani- 





ment, Mr. E. Kingdon, “ Fantasia on National Airs,” Sidney Pratten, 
which was strongly and deservedly encored; this gentleman shews 
great command of this beautiful instrument, and played with much 
feeling and expression. ‘I'wo young ladies then executed a pianoforte 
duet, “Prince Imperial Quadrille,’ D’Albert, manifesting by their 
correct performances, the good effects of careful study and prolonged 
practice. Our witty and popular singer, Mr. Hills (whose very presence 
excited the applause of the meeting), followed with that humorous 
piece, “ Little Binks,” that drew rapturous cheers and prolonged 
encores; ever ready to please his admirers, Mr. Hills regaled them with 
“The Whistling Thief,” that was received with equal marks of ap- 
probation. A glee, “ From Oberon in Fairy-land,” Stevens, brilliantly 
executed by Mesdames Kingdon, Evans. Miss Kingdon, and 
Messrs. L. Simpson, Kingdon, and Hills, next captivated the eager 
audience, and was succeeded by another equally agreeable song, execu- 
ted by these spirited artists with their usual energy and precision. 
A solo, pianoforte, ‘ Danse Espagnole,” Ascher, by Mrs. Kingdon, of 
Seaford, next amply rewarded an attentive audience by the sweetness 
and accuracy that marked the execution of the piece. Our old 
favourite, Mr. J. Simpson, then stepped to the fore, and in his song, 
**Rock'd in the cradle of the deep,” Knight, made a highly favour- 
able impression on his hearers, and by reiterated cries of encore was 
good-naturedly induced to treat them with a second exhibition of his 
vocal powers. A duet, pianoforte,“ Zampa,” A. Diabella, next 
performed by Miss Saunders and Miss E. Simpson, was favourably 
noticed and made way for a comic and popular song, duet, “ A BC,” 
Parry; Mr. J. Simpson and Miss Knight, the vocalists on this 
oceasion, raised long and loud acclamations of applause, and in ready 
obedience to the repeated calls, ‘ encore, encore,’ pleasingly repeated 
this laughable production of Parry. Mr. Hills then excited the 
general merriment of the party by his witty song, “ Shivery Shakery ;” 
the audience shewed their keen sense of his musical skill by clamorous 
demands of ‘‘encore,” that induced this young gentleman to amuse 
them with a second equally comic effusion. Mr. J. Simpson then 
entered the arena, and in a solo, cornopean, ‘‘ When the swallows 
homeward fly,” drew sounds of surpassing sweetness from this beauti- 
ful instrument. Mrs, Kingdon, of Seaford, then favoured the assembly 
with a song (name not given in the programine) that was pleasingly 
rendered, and the evening’s entertainment was concluded with a duet, 
pianoforte, “ Ah qual colpo, e Zitti Zitti,’” A. Diabella, by the Misses 
Simpson, who proved, by the enthusiastic manner in which their efforts 
were rewarded by the audience, that their previous exertions had by no 
means impaired their powers of execution. Thus ended an evening 
happily and intellectually spent, giving many of the worthy sons of 
toil an opportunity of listening to choice and well executed music, and 
reminding all who were present on this occasion, that happiness shared 
with “the many” is rather augmented than diminished, 

This is a long “ brief brief ;” but as I fell across the article in 
the Surrey, I got up and posted (with it to the post), enveloped 
in my cloak. T. Durr SHorr. 

Short Commons, Sept. 12. 

—o——. 
BRASS BAND CONTEST AT BELLE-VUE, MANCHESTER. 
(From a correspondent.) 
The annual Brass Band Contest took place at Belle-vue, Zoological 
Gardens, on Monday, the 8rd inst, when the following bands competed :-— 
. Wednesbury brass band, Staffordshire. 
2. Heckmondwike Albion, Yorkshire. 
8. Clay Cross Volunteers, Derbyshire. 
4. Chesterfield band, Derbyshire. 
5. Todmorden amateur band, Todmorden. 
6. Trawden band, Trawden, near Colne. 
7. Dodsworth’s band, Bradford, Yorkshire. 
8. 4th Lancashire Rifle Volunteers, Bacup. 
9. Healey Hall band, Bridge Mi:ls, Whitworth, Rochdale. 
10. 57th Lancashire Rifle Volunteers, Ramsbottom. 
11. Dewsbury old band, Dewsbury. 
12. Wyke band, Wyke, near Cleckheaton, Yorkshire. 
13. Kirkstall band, Kirkstall, near Leeds. 
14. 17th Lancashire Volunteers, Burnley. 
15. 7th Dumfriesshire Volunteers, Langholme. 
16. Denton Original, Denton. 
17. Sowerby band, Sowerby Bridge. 
18. Liverpool amateur band, Liverpool. 
19. Matlock Bridge band, Derbyshire. 

The weather being fine, there was an immense concourse of visitors ; 
excursion trains bringing them from all parts of the surrounding country, 
namely, Liverpool, Bradford, Leeds, Lincoln, Sheffield, Nottingham, 
Bradford, Dewsbury, Colne, Leicester, Oldham, Bacup, Bury, Garston 
Ramsbottom, &c., &e, 

It wa computed (of course non-officially) that there were not fewer 
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(or less) than 66,600 persons present, which mide it rather difficult to 
pass to and fro in the gardens and large music hall. f 

The present contest was the most successful, as regards competitors 
and visitors, ever held at Belle-vue; one band actually coming from 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland ; this was a bold and daring band, well worthy 
of the Great Douglas who crossed the Border in 1888. But the 
“doughtie Douglas” did not “commyn” so far south as his less 
celebrated successor, for 

“ The Dowglas turnd him homewarde agayne, 
For soth withoughten naye, 
He tooke his logeing at Oterborne, 

Uppon a Wedyns—day.” 
Though they were unsuccessful it is not to be wondered at, since older 
and more experienced bands went off somewhat crest-fallen, not having 
gained a prize; on the contrary, they are much to be admired for their 
“pluck” at invading a country where there were eighteen bands 
determined to fight till midnight. “ Better luck next time.” 

The regulations were—each band to perform two pieces, one of their 
own selection, which must be played with Cornets in B flat, and one 
sent by the proprietor, viz.: a selection from Meyerbeer’s opera, 
L’ Africaine, arranged by Herr Grosse. 

In consequence of the large entry (11 more bands than last year), it 
was requested of the several bands “ that the pieces of their own selec- 
tion should be as short as possible, and in no case to exceed ten 
minutes;” but so utterly regardless were some of the bands of this 
excellent request, that their selections lasted in some c ses as long as 
twenty-five minutes. 

The ancient proverb, ‘Short and sweet,” would have been well for 
them to have borne in mind, as it was considerably past fen o'clock be- 
fore the judges were released from the “ Hole of Calcutta,” having com- 
menced proceedings soon after one o’clock. A short selection, like salt 
at a dinner, seasons and appetizes the repast; but too long a one, like 
the condiment in question, spoils the whole, and it becomes unpalatable 
in proportion to its length. The brass bands will do well to imitate the 
excellent band which most deservedly obtained the 1st prize—play some 
showy overture instead of two acts of an opera, or something approach- 
ing the same in length. Partizan feeling predominated to a very con- 
siderable degree among the audience, who cheered vociferously when 
their favourite band appeared, but this ebullition of feeling did not in 
the least degree influence the decision of the judges. 

The Dewsbury band distinguished themselves so much in their 
masterly performance of the overture to Zauberfléte, as not only to gain 
the 1st prize (£30), but to merit special word of praise from the judges. 
The 2nd prize (£17) was awarded to the Matlock Bridge; the 3rd (£11) 
was awarded to the Healey Hall band; the Bacup Volunteers, who last 
year carried off the 1st prize, came in for 4th, or £8 this year; the 5th 

rize (£4) fell to the lot of the Chesterfield band. 

The judges had little or no difficulty in awarding the much-coveted 
prizes in the order enumerated above, as, when they compared notes at 
the termination of the contest, they were quite unaminous in the award- 
ing of the 1st prize, and very soon decided the remaining four; but 
they could not separate without highly commending the performances 
of the Clay Cross, Todmorden amateurs, Dodsworth’s, and Kirkstall, 
extremely regretting that it was not in their power to shew their 
approval in a more substantial manner. ‘I'he judges were—Mr. Fred. 
Godfrey, bandmaster of the Coldstream Guards; Mr. Wm. Winter- 
bottom, bandmaster of the Royal Marines, Woolwich; Mr. Alfred 
Phasey of Her Majesty’s Theatre, &c., London; and Mr. Williams, 
bandmaster at Scarboro’ and Bath. Their decision appeared to give gene- 
ral satisfaction, the announcement being received with immense cheering. 

The evening’s amusement was concluded with a grand display of 
fireworks, and a splendid champagne supper, to which due justice was 
done by RamBier. 

[That last at most may be believed without oath.—A.S.S.] 





A New Pianororte.—There is very shortly to be brought before 
the public a new kind of pianoforte, the novelty of which consists in its 
having a second row of hammers, that, being worked by méans of a 
pedal in the ordinary way, produce the sound of an octave upon the 
striking of a single note, and of a double octave if the two notes are 
struck, The instrument is about the size of an ordinary pianoforte, 
and is called the Arabella, in honour of the fair pianist, Madame 
Arabella Goddard. 

NewcastLe.—J1 Trovatore has been given at the Theatre- Royal, and 
the acting of Madame Lancia as Leonora was more than usually power- 
ful, the pathetic and tragic passages of the part being rendered with 
true spirit and natural depth of feeling. Madame Lancia was repeatedly 
called before the curtain. Mr. Parkinson was Manrico, Miss Alessandri, 
Azucena, and Mr. Lewens, Count Luna. The chorus sang the 
‘« Miserere” effectively. Madame Lancia takes her benefit in a new 
opera called The River Sprite, composed expressly for her by Mr. 
Frank Mori. 





THE ABBE VOGLER.* 

It is now quite sixty years ago since, as a rule, at noon, in 
Darmstadt, there might be seen, walking with a steady step 
through the ‘ Birnengarten” towards the Palace, and gazed at, 
with wondering looks, by old and young, the friend and constant 
guest of Ludwig I., the Grand-Duke of Hesse, who was so fond of 
art, especially music, the Court Capellmeister, Abbé Vogler. He 
was short and burly, and his head, with its grey locks ; its thought- 
ful forehead ; its large, dark, flashing eyes; its powerfully formed 
nose ; its expressive mouth ; and its somewhat fat features, was 
firmly set upon the body. The fingers which, when stretched out 
to the full, could span nearly two octaves, were striking objects 
at the end of the long arms hanging down at his sides. His dress 
consisted of a short, wide-tailed, black dress-coat, black satin 
breeches, violet stockings, and shoes with gold buckles. The 
Grand -Cross of the Order of Ludwig which had been conferred on 
him, and of which he wore two stars, one on his left breast and the 
other on the upper part of his back, was attached to his Abbé’s 
mantle of black satin, which reached as far as the bend of his knee. 

The Abbé Vogler, as a man and an artist, possessed a primitive 
disposition, which followed indefatigably, and with iron will, its 
own independent way, obscured, it is true, by certain — and 
oddities, not, be it understood, transient artistic whims, but pecu- 
liarities which he carried out on principle through life, and in conse- 
quence of which heinjured himself in the opinion of theworld. Though 
anything rather than quarrelsome, proud, or arrogant, but rather, on 
the contrary, devoid of envy and forbearing in his judgment of others, 
he was continually at strife with journalists and critics, his warm- 
est friends cannot altogether acquit him of the charge of displaying 
somewhat too great an amount of self-esteem, and of an extra- 
ordinarily mystic behaviour. On the other hand, however, his 
bitterest enemies must allow that he was a speculative spirit, a 
sharp thinker, an inventive mind, a first-class theorist, an un- 
rivalled pianoforte and organ virtuoso, and, lastly, a clever, original 
composer. If we take into consideration character and age, we 
shall find, for instance, that there could not possibly be any but an 
unsatisfactory issue to the meeting (at Maunheim, at the com- 
mencement of 1778) between Mozart, then twenty-two—that 
thoroughly homogeneous genius, who was his own law and standard, 
and, always incited and supported by the consciousness of what he 
himself wanted, instantly transfigured every thought into artistic 
maar ire Vogler, seven years his senior, a genial hot-spirited 

ellow, who was always impressionable, and, in appearance, at least, 
full of contrarieties. ‘‘ Herr Vogler desired absolument to make 
my acquaintance,” Mozart writes to his father, ‘‘ and has frequently 
plagued me to go and see him, but he has at last conquered his 
pride, and paid me the first visit.” These few words express un- 
mistakably Mozart’s great repugnance to Vogler, a feeling which 
afterwards found vent in the sharpest criticism of Vogler’s official 
and private character, and which was far more severe than aught 
Mozart ever said of anyone else. Many well-educated persons, also, 
regarded Vogler’s household devotions, and his practice of always 
laying a prayerbook with his music as hypocrisy, while others, on 
the contrary, saw in his priestly sentiments his highest qualities. 
No one, however, will deny him the beautiful virtue of generous 
kindness to which he was devoted. ‘To his family and the poor he 
was a noble benefactor. ‘The way in which he and his pupils lived 
together was charming. The flattering name of ‘‘ Grandpapa” 
was applied to him principally by Carl Maria von Weber, Meyer- 
beer, and Johann Ginsbacher.t ‘The verses presented to Vogler on 
his birthday, in 1810, by Weber, were composed by the latter in 
common with the other two. They were: 
“Vor dir verband sich noch nie 
Das Wissen mit dem Genius, 
Denn Harmonie und Melodie 
Eint sich bei dir zu gleichem Guss. 
Und mehr, als alles dies, vereint 
Der Mensch, der in dem Ktinstler wohnt. 
Und der als Vater, Lehrer, Freund, 
Hochauf in jedem Herzen thront, 
Der Keinen, der ihm liebend naht, 
Mit Stolz von sich verscheucht, 

* From the Berlin Hecho, 

+ Giinsbacher’s nickname was “ Jérgl,” Weber's ‘“ Melos,” and Meyer- 
beer’s “ Philodaicos.” Weber and Meyerbeer wrote a great many musical 
articles under these names. 
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Und sein Wissen frith und spat 
Dem Wissbegier’gen reicht.” * 

In his posthumous writings, Weber remarks as follows: ‘‘In truth, 
it is only anyone like myself and a few others who enjoyed the 
opportunity of observing his deep feeling and strong mind, his 
inexhaustible store of knowledge, and his fiery recognition of 
everything good, which, however, he carefully tried in the balance 
—for such a person he must be worthy of respect and never to be 
forgotten, and such a person, too, must accept, as of themselves, 
not very important, nay, he must even find them natural, the 
defects and unusual peculiarities interpolated, by education, posi- 
tion, enmity of all kinds, and misundertanding, into the great 
whole, which they surrounded and apparently confused.” Herr 
Thomas, also, Capellmeister at Darmstadt, to whom we are much 
indebted for some highly valuable matter concerning Vogler, aud 
who, as “pupil” and ‘ subordinate,” was well acquainted with 
him, wrote to us, in November, 1859, as follows: ‘‘ He gave his 
friendly advice to all artists who consulted him on any subject. 
Not only did he instruct the writer of these lines in composition, 
but made him come to him with his horn’? (Herr Thomas was one 
of our best French hornplayers) ‘‘ and got up concertos and solos 
with him, always with a father’s kindness ” 

(To be continued.) 








Cotoane, 16th September.—From our own correspondent.—On the 
first instant our Stadt-Theater opened its door in a solemn man- 
ner. The performance began with the Jubel overture of Weber, 
ending with the Prussian National Hymn, “ Heil dir im Siege-Kranz.” 
which, as you know, is written to the same tune as our “ God save the 
Queen.” Madame Ernst, the manager’s wife, and a good actress (with a 
very bad respiration), then appeared, dressed as Germania, and declaimed 
a very well-written prologue, by G. Hick, which was enthusiastically 
received. At the end of the prologue, whilst the orchestra was playing 
the National Hymn once more, a curtain rose at the back of the stage, 
discovering a magnificent allegorical tableau. Surrounded by military 
trophies, Borrussia appeared, crowning with a laurel wreath King 
Friedrich William, placed between his son and the Prince Charles of 
Prussia. A beautiful group representing Peace, coming out slowly on 
the proscenium, with Bengal fire illuminating the whole, produced 
a very striking effect, which was increased by the applause and hurras of 
the politically-excited audience. The piece performed afterwards was 
the Faust of Goéthe, in which I made two very good new acquaint- 
ances—Herr Wianzen, as Faust, and Herr Otter, as Mephistopheles. 
The Margherita, a very indifferent beginner, as an actress, has no other 
inerit beyond her pretty figure. The room on the occasion was very 
full, the receipts being dedicated to the Jnvalids’ Fund. A welcome inno- 
vation this season is the music between the entr’ actes of the play. 

In the opera department, after the performances of the Ugonotti, 
Trovatore, and Freischiitz, having a collective idea of the new troupe, I 
can state that, considering the limited resources of a provincial theatre, 
we should be contented faule de mieux. The new tenor and bass, Herren 
Gotte and Krolop, although not first-rate, are still a good acquisition 
for the ensemble. Among the Frauleins, Stork, soprano dramatique, Frey, 
ilem legér, and Czelsko, contralto, the first only can be called an artist, 
possessing a mediocre voice, but undeniable histrionic power. ‘I'wo 
other Frauleins, Dillner and Wellden, are not devoid of artistic talent, 
Lut they know nothing, and are in the wroifg way. With great plea- 
sure I met again my old acquaintances, Herren Riese, tenor, and 
Schelper, baritone. Both these gentlemen are gifted with fine voices, 
and have other merits, and could certainly make first-rate careers if 
they would learn to make the most of what they possess. The chorus 
is sufficiently strong, and well trained. The orchestra, including first- 
rate musicians, recruited among the professors of the Conservatoire, 
the Gtirzenich Concerts’ Society, and the military bands, is capitally 
conducted by the Capellmeister, Seidel, of last season, and forms the 
greatest attraction of the Opera-house. The Giirzenich concerts and 
quartet soirées will begin about the end of next month, our real 
musieal life. G. M. 

P.S.—The name of the young English lady, who met with a great 
success at the last examination of the Conservatoire, is Miss Marian 
Hayne (from London), and not Hague as your printer made it out in 
No. 36 of the Musical World. 

[G. M. should write plainer. The wrong spelling was no fault 
of the printer.—Ep. M. W.] 

* “Never, before thy time, was knowledge so united with genius, for, in 
thy person, harmony and melody flow conjointly. But more than all this 
is combined in the man dwelling within the artist, and who, as father, teacher, 
and friend, sits high enthroned in every heart ; who never proudly repels any 
one who approaches him lovingly, but, early and late, willingly imparts his 
knowledge to him who is desirous of learning.” 











Petters to Well-known Characters, 


TO L. BEETHOVEN, Esq. 


Dear Master,—In justice to Blint Com, I have much pleasure in 
stating that J think him marvellously gifted by nature. 3J happened 
to be present at a performance of hig at Southsea, and at the request of 
Mr. W. P. Howard began to test Hig abilities by extemporizing a short 
rhythmical piece, which he imitated to perfection, thus proving beyond 
all doubt that He did not impose upon the public by preparation. 3 then 
went so far as to play Him that part of mp “ Recollections of Ireland” 
in which the three melodies are blended, and even that $e imitated 
with most of its intricacies and changes. Having tested hig power of 
analysing chords, and found them all that J could desire, J next put 
my hands on the keys at random, and was surprised to hear fim name 
every note of such flagrant discord. @om’s technical acquirements 
are very remarkable, and hig entertainment full of interest for the 
musician and amateur.—Yours, dear Master, as of old, 

Southsea, Sept. 11th, 1866. 


—_o—— 


TO HORACE MAYHEW, Esa. 


Sm,—Should anybody be in want of anybody to keep bailiffs out of a 
theatre, 1 have somebody in my eye whom I could confidently 
recommend, ‘There is, or rather was, a lady at Longton who has had 
considerable experience in the way of keeping bailiffs out. Her capa- 
bilities in that direction, indeed, were such that they procured her an 
introduction to the magistrates. Failing to meet a County Court 
judgment summons, she was honoured with a visit from a bailiff, whose 
arm she broke with a broomstick, whose body she beat black and blue, 
and whom, as a whole, she subsequently threw out of doors, after a 
desperate attempt to pour a kettleful of boiling water over him. The 
bailiff obtained reinforcements and so did the lady; and on a second 
visit she not only disposed of two bailiffs, but ignominiously thrashed a 
sturdy officer of police. It might be thought, perhaps, that this 
interesting practitioner would lead her employés into trouble. But no. 
The magistrates only fined her five shillings—although she had 
previously suffered, without visible amendment, six months’ imprison- 
ment for stabbing her husband. By the way, it must bea privilege to 
be that lady’s husband. Perhaps he, poor man, would gladly join me 
in giving her a recommendation to congenial employment—supposing 
it were at a distance.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

A Srirenpiary MacistTrate. 


WMoscheles. 


Birmingham, The Kidneys, Sept. 18. 
[A “Stipendiary Magistrate,” it may be presumed, means a 
magistrate with a stipend.—A. S. S.] 


ae 


TO SHIRLEY BROOKS, Esa. 


Dear Suintey,—The latest application of the power of steam is in 
working a guillotine. The machine is equal to cutting off eight heads 
atastroke. The blade is put in motion by a beam adapted to a power- 
ful steam engine, and is suspended so as not to fall vertically on the 
neck, but to cut off the head by a circular and rotatory motion. It is 
to be exhibdited at the Paris Exhibition next year. The Prussians 
claim the inventor of this ingenious contrivance as a countryman, who, 
with seven philosophers, will first essay it—Yours, dear Shirley, 

Castle Sanguine, Redditch, Sept. 19. Bioop. 


——_0o—— 


TO THADDEUS EGG, Esa. 


Dear Eaa,—Donné, French philosopher, has been converted to 
theory of spontaneous generation, by results of experiment. Took 
well-washed eggs and enveloped in raw cotton previously exposed to 
heat 150 deg. Centigr. Cotton glued on, to prevent shifting, and 
thin metallic point, made red hot, to destroy germs adhering, intro- 
duced obliquely into cotton, t'll, reaching top of shell, pierced small 
hole. Eggs placed upright in dish filled with warm ashes, and whole 
covered with glass receiver. At end of month eggs examined, and 
surface of matter found covered with mould of white, grayish, yellowish, 
greenish tint. Mould, examined under microscope, found organised 
vegetation resembling globules of ferment, but no animalcules. Result 
Donné considers conclusive spontaneous genetation.—Yours, dear 


Egg, hastily 
Tort Chmsene, yt: 0 T, Durr Suorr. 
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TO AUGUSTUS SALA, Esa. 

Sm—C. C. C.,in one of his notices of the W. W. F., writes that 
S. R. “sang in his old furnished style.” Will you tell me when 
_§. R. sings in his new furnished style? Ha! ha!—had C. C. C. 
here.—Yours, in Bedlam, Paun Moist. 

10 the Somebody or Nobody who has the M. W. in his editorial charge. 

(Mr. Augustus Sala is somebody if not nobody. Mr. Moist is a 
maniac. Let him remain where he is, At any rate, he can, there, 
only bite bis tikes.—A. S. S.] 


s+2M 








A New Musicay InstruMENT has been recently exhibited at 
Paris. It resembles a piano with upright strings, except that the 
latter are replaced by tuning-forks, which, to strengthen the sound, 
are arranged between two small tubes, one above and the other 
below them. The tuning-forks are sounded by hammers, and are 
brought to silence at the proper time by means of dampers. The 
sounds thus produced, which resemble those of the harmonium, 
without being quite so soft, are extremely pure and ——T 

Wirxprawat or Svusventions.—Owing to the absorption of the 
smaller German kingdoms into the Prussian empire, the subventions 
given by the late sovereigns to the Opera-houses will probably be with- 
drawn. The King of Hanover granted an annual sum of 105,000 
thalers (about £15,750) to the opera; the Duke of Nassau gave 70,000 
florins (about £600) for the support of the theatre at Wiesbaden, and 
the Elector of Hesse nobly assisted the theatre at Cassel. What will 
become of these establishments when deprived of their subventions ? 








Adbertisements. 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


NEW EDITION!! 
THE VOICE & SINGING 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
FOURTH EDITION (Revised and Augmented), which is published, price 12s 
Lonaon: Doncan Davison & Cv., 244, Regent-street, W 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his resid , 32, Gl 
Hyde Park, W 








Terrace, 








WANTED. 
\ ANTED, by a French and English Musical Manu- 


facturing Firm, an Englishman «s GeNeRaL CLERK AND TRAVELLER. Must 
speak French fluently, and be a Good Correspondent, Book-keeper, and Quick and 
Correct Writer in both languages. None need apply unless competent in ali these 
capacities, and conversant with the above trade. Apply, by letter, to W. T., 245, 
Euston Road, stating references, and salary required. 


MR. GASKIN’S PROGRAMME OF VOCAL PRACTICE 


For the ensuing season, includes the following New and Popular 
Songs, Duets, Trios, &. :— 
“I Naviganti,” Trio, Randegger. 
“Vieni, Vieni,” Serenade, Adolfo Ferrari. 
“The Bridal Morn,” Quartet, Dr. Pech. 
“The Wedding Hymn,” Quartet, Vincent Wallace. 
“The Carnival of Venice,” Voral Variations, Benedict. 
“When 'Mid the Festive Scenes we Met,” Ballad, Acolfo Ferrari, 
London: Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








IN THE PREss, 


“AGENORIA," 


Grand March for the Pianoforte, 


BY 
WILLIAM SPARK. 


*,® This March was written for, and perf 
8 % rformed at, the Openi 
Industrial Exhibition,” tahoe ait 


London Duncan Davison & Cou, 244, Regent Street, W, 








METZLER & CO!S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





SONGS. 
HE GOAT-BELLS. Composed by G. B. ALLEN. 


Sung by Mdlle. Ligsnart. (In DandC.) 4s. 


\WEET DAY, SO COOL. ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


4 Sung by Madame Lixp-GoLpscumipt. 3s. 


Fal ALICE. HENRY SMART. 3s. 
4 











r Se HARDY. HENRY SMART. 3s. 





ened SEVENTEEN. VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 3s. 
h 





THE WILD FLOWERS BLOW. 


(In Dand F.) 3s. 


HERE 
GOUNOD. 


ie GUARDIAN ANGEL. GOUNOD. 3s. 








: MOsS-GROWN WELL. OC. BLAMPHIN. 
2s. 6d. 





"LL FORGIVE THEE BY AND BYE. 


F, MUSGRAVE. 2s. 6d. 


HERE I FAIN WOULD BE. 
SUMMERS. Words by ApeLawwe A, Procter, 





JAMES LEA 
3s. 





PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
HARLES FONTAINE. THE SLEIGH RIDE, 


Illustration. 3s. 


ty wea FONTAINE. MAY-DAY, Valse Brillante. 
3s. 








b--y~ FONTAINE. BLUE-BELL, Mazurka de 


Salon. 3s. 





‘HARLES FONTAINE. SWING SONG. Tenth 


J Edition. 3s. 


(¢ A. OSBORNE. LA DANZA. 4s, 
‘ 








W KLOSS. REGARDEZ-MOI. 3s. 
] 





HEseY PARKER. AU REVOIR, Galop de Concert. 
3s. 





—- LA PIQUANTE. 3s. 





HARLES SALAMAN. 


J Negro Melodies. 4s, 


IRGINIA GABRIEL. SOUVENIR DE BEAURI- 


VAGE, 4s. 


W. GLOVER. MELODIES OF MANY LANDS. 


« Twenty-four Easy Arrangements for Beginners, 1s. 6d. cach Number. 


KALEMBI, Fantasia on 











METZLER & Co., 
37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
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ENGEL’S 
HARMONIUM ALBUM, 


(THIRD EDITION.) . 


Containing a Collection of Fifty favourite Airs and Pieces 
by Rossint, Verv1, Batre, Meyerseer, Mozart, &c., 
as well as National Airs (Scotch, Irish, French, &c.) 


Price 7s. 6d. 


This Collection is preceded by the coneisest and completest Instructions for 
Playing the Harmonium with effect, given in seventeen paragraphs. These 
valuable Instructions, given by so experienced a teacher and the best performer 
of the day, will be found nearly sufficient for Self-Jnstruction. 


LIST OF PIECES IN THE ALBUM. 


DI PESCATORE (Lucrezia). 

IL BALEN (Trovatore). 

AH CHE LA MORTE (Trovatore). 

NOBIL DONNA (Huguenots). 

TU M’AMI (Bohemian Girl). 

FRA POCO (Lucia). 

PIU BIANCA (Huguenots). 

ROBERT TOI QUE J’AIME (Robert le Diable). 

SOUVENIR (Pré aux Clercs). 

PARIGI O CARA (Traviata). 

IL FAUT PARTIR (Figlia del Reggimento). 

SEMPRE LIBERA (Traviata). 

DAL TUO STELLATO (Mosé). 

TAMBOURINE AIR (Etoile du Nord). 

AH! PERCHE NON POSSO (Puritani). 

QUANDO LE SERE (Luisa Miller). 

DA QUEL DI (Martha). 

LA DONNA E MOBILE (Rigoletto). 

COM E GENTIL (Don Pasquale). 

LA MIA LETIZIA (Lombardi). 

L'AMO L’AMO (Montecchi). 

VA PENSIERO (Nabucodonosor). 

CHORUS, CHILDREN (Prophéte). 

IN DIESEN HEIL’GEN HALLEN (Zauberfléte). 

NON PIU MESTA a 

NATIONAL AIRS, RUSSIAN. 

—— SPANISH, (Jota Aragonesa). 

—— SCOTCH (Should Auld Acquaintance). 

—— IRISH (The La:t Rose of Summer). 

—— SWISS " Jann der Bua). 

+— NEAPOLITAN (Io ti voglio ben assaje). 
EH VIENI ALLA FINESTRA (Don Juan). 
ON PIU ANDRAI (Nozze). 

BATTI, BATTI (Don Juan). 

VOLKSLIED (Mendelssohn ). 

CHANSON DE BUCKINGHAM (Engel). 

CRADLE SONG (Engel). 

PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE (Reine Hortense). 

RUSSIAN ANTHEM (Lvov). 

NATIONAL ANTHEM (John Bull). 

LET THERE BE LIGHT (Haydn's Creation). 

ADIEU (Wolfrom). 

TRAUERWALZER eo 

WEBER'S LAST THOUGHT (Reissiger). 

STANDCHEN (Schubert) 

MINUET SEPTETTO (Beethoven). 

MINUETTO (Mozart’s G minor Symphony). 

ANDANTE (Beethoven's Fifth oa vam § 

PRAYER (Rossini). 

CARNIVAL OF VENICE (Engel). 


CHAPPELL AND (C0, 


50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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BOOSEY & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOK, 


Containing 59 of his best Compositions, Edited and selected by Dr 
Sreee@atu. Price 6s., limp cloth. 











HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, 


VOL. |., 


Containing 29 Original Compositions, by Apotpa# Hesse of Vienna, 
Edited and selected by Dr. Srzaeaty. Price 6s., limp cloth. 


HESSE’S ORGAN BOOK, 


VOL. Il., 


Containing 26 Original Compositions. Edited and selected by Dr. 
SreauatL. Price 6s , limp cloth. 








WELY'S OFFERTOIRES FOR THE 
ORGAN, 


Op. 35. The Six Books in One Volume, limp cloth, price 6s. 


THE CANTICLES OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND, 


Pointed for Chanting, and set to appropriate Chants, written by the 

most eminent modern Composers; also a choice selection of Sanctuses, 

Kyrie Eleisons, Doxologies, &c., the whole forming a most complete col- 

lection of Church Music. idited by W. H. Bircw. ‘The list ot 

contributors includes the names of Dr. Elvey, Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, Dr. 

Crotch, Farrant, Kent, Hayes, Nares, Purcell, Tallis, Attwood, Boyce, 
Jackson, Arnold, &c. Price 1s. 








MODERN ANTHEMS, 


By Eminent Composers. 


Published this day, price Threepence each, the following Anthems :— 


Grant. we beseech Thee, merciful Lord . Henry Smart 
O be joyful in God, all ye lands. a . Henry Smart 
The Lord preserveth the souls of His Saints . J. L. Hatton 
Like as a Iather pitieth his own Children . J. L. Hatton 
Thy mercy, O Lord, reacheth unto the heavens J. Barnby 
Let Thy merciful kindness, 0 Lord . J. Barnby 





LONDON : 


BOOSEY & CQ.,, 


HOLLES STREET. 
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SANTLEY'S NEW SONG, 


The Dove 
and the Raven 


WORDS BY 


H. FARNIE. 


MUSIC COMPOSED, 


M. W. BALIE. 


PRICE 3 [ 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W., 
AND ALL MUSICSELLERS. 


EXPRESSLY FOR MR, SANTLEY, 





' READY. 


Liebhart 
Polka. 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR, AND SUNG WITH 
IMMENSE SUCCESS BY 


MDLDE. LIEBHART 


PRICE 4s. 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
244, Regent Street, London. 


IN THE PRESS. 


Liebhart 
Polka, 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE. 
Ww. KUHE. 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 
244, Regent Street, London. 
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